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Hopkins 
block 
design 


accepted 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Baltimore City Design Advi- 
sory Panel approved plans for con- 
struction of the Hopkins block of the 
Charles Village Project last week but 
declined to support the Struever Bros. 
independent project to build a con- 
dominium and retail complex on the 
3200 block of Saint Paul St. until the 
architect makes changes. 


Officials from Struever Bros. | 


Eccles & Rouse say that the overall 
project is moving as expected and is 
still scheduled for completion by the 
summer of 2005. 

Development Director Dominic 
Wiker said that although the com- 


pany does not yet own all of the | 


land required to begin the project, 
they are in active discussions with 


property owners along Saint Paul | 


St. 


“We're trying to get the situation | 
resolved. We have to come up with | 


mutually agreeable deals,” Wiker 
said. 
The decision for the Hopkins 


block, which is on 33rd and Saint | 


Paul Streets, clears another hurdle 
before construction can begin on the 


complex that will host the new book- | 


Visit ends ae evaluation 


store and will also provide housing 
for an additional 600 students. 

Community members reacted en- 
thusiastically to news of the Panel’s 
decision. 

“We're pleased with the way the 
design [of the Hopkins block] has 
evolved and with the prospect of the 
bookstore and other retail for the 
neighborhood,” said Sandra Sparks, 
chair of the Charles Village Civic As- 
sociation North Charles Village PUD 
Design Review Committee. 

The approval means that the 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 





Blue Jays cruise past Syracuse, holding on to No. 1 ranking 


BY MARIA ANDRAWIS 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETrTeR 





The Middle States Commission 
on Higher Education evaluation 
team completed their reaccredita- 
tion site visit of Johns Hopkins on 
Wednesday. The two-and-half day 
visit from faculty of Hopkins’ peer 
schools involved formal and infor- 
mal talks and focus groups with fac- 
ulty and students regarding the 
overall experience of undergradu- 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Sophomore midfielder Greg Peyser celebrates after scoring against the Orangemen. See article page A12. 


ate education. 

Added to this year’s evaluation was 
aself-study done by Hopkins entitled 
“The Challenge of Improving Under- 
graduate Education in a Research- 
Intensive Environment.” 

“The response we received was 
very positive,” said Paula Berger, vice 
provost for academic affairs and vice 
dean for undergraduate education for 
the School of Arts and Sciences, who 
also led the steering committee on 
the study. 


Pat Robertson to speak at Hopkins 





BY JUSTIN ROBERTS 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Foreign Affairs Symposium 
(FAS) willbe bringing Pat Robertson, 
the founder and chairman of The 
Christian Broadcasting Network, at 
Shriver Hall on Wednesday, March 
31, as part of their continuing speaker 
circuit on how America has evolved 
since 9/11. 

“The theme of this year’s sympo- 


sium is bringing together different. 


perspectives on the world and 


America’s foreign policy role,” FAS 
Co-Chair Hadi Husain said. “Pat 


Robertson has a staunch Christian - 


position on foreign policy, and his 
opinion is very popular with many 
people in this country.” 
_ Robertson’s popular television 
show The 700 Club has often been 

_the forum for discussion on the 
clash between the piste Cana 
Sanit (Aur, gar 


COURTESY OF HTTP://FANDO.BLOGS.COM 
Televangelist Pat Robertson will speak March 31 in Shriver Hall. 


mentality and Islam. Robertson has 
been a major supporter of the state 
of Israel. 


The Symposium chairs said the pro- 
gram has taken a different angle this 
year, mainly due to the situation in the 
Middle East, and will primarily focus 
on the evolution of American foreign 
policy as a result of this conflict. 

While Pat Robertson is not di- 
rectly involved in the creation of 
American foreign policy, Husain 
said that Robertson’s viewpoints 
are relevant for the U.S. abroad. “Pat 
Robertson has been an outspoken 
member of the Christian commu- 
nity and his opinions on the current 
state of affairs, bothin Americaand 
abroad, are pertinent for percep- 
tions on America’s foreign policy,” 
he said. 

Foreign Affairs Symposium co- 
Chair Erica Weiss reinforced his im- 
pact. “When George W. Bush recites 
biblical passages as justification for 
the war in Iraq, Christians leaders 
like Pat Robertson may become more 
important to foreign policy than most 
U.S. senators,” she said. 

The fact that this year is an elec- 
tion year is not lost on the Sympo- 
sium organizers. “Christianity will 
be important in the next election,” 
Husain said. 

“The religious aspect will be im- 
portant. Pat Robertson typifies the 
feelings of many conservative Chris- 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 





Café planned for gym 


BY ALLAN SOTO 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


_ TheRalphS.O’Connor Recreation 
Center will soon feature a café bar 
similar to Café Q, which is found in 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Library. The 
new café will be owned and operated 
by the Straight from Seattle Espresso 
Corp., the current owner and opera- 
tor of Café Q. 

The café will be located in the lower 
level of the recreation center near the 


basketball courts and weight room. 


The opening time is scheduled to be 


approximately 6:30 a.m. The idea for 
the new café came from the univer- 
sity administration, whichin Novem- 
ber of last year contacted Matt 
McCauley, co-founder and owner of 
the Straight from Seattle Espresso 
Corp. Together they discussed the 
possible addition ofa café toa site. In 
an attempt to serve the best interests 
of the ites t body, the recreation 
center ph - was proposed due to the 
conv »andaccessibilityitwould 
provide students situated on the 
North side of campus. 
ia Continue ON Pace A3 
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According to Berger, the team 
commented in an exit interview 
Wednesday morning that “Johns 
Hopkins [was an] undisputed exem- 
plar institution that was offering ex- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Nearly four months since the pas- 
sage of a new Constitution that dras- 
tically reorganized the Student Coun- 
cil (StuCo) and brought the group’s 
proceedings to a halt, class officers 


| and senators say itis too early to asses 


whether or notthe changes made were 
beneficial. 
With the approval of StuCo’s new 


| set of bylaws occurring in late Feb- 
ruary, the various committees have 


only just begun to reach full func- 
tionality. 

In an effort that he said was aimed 
at further democratizing the proce- 
dures of StuCo, freshman Jared Ede 
drafted the new Constitution and 
campaigned for his referendum ac- 
cording to the bylaws of the Board of 
Elections. 

Citing a distrust of the “parliamen- 
tary” system he said he found StuCo 
to be operating under, Ede sought to 
provide greater representation of the 
student body. 

As is written in the Constitution, 


| Ede said he distributed the power of 
| the Executive Board (now com- 


posed of the president and the vice 
presidents of the four committees) 
“as evenly as possible” to the sena- 
tors. 

The transformation that followed 
the Constitution’s ratification effec- 
tively overturned StuCo, as represen- 
tatives for the classes of 2005-2007 
were removed from their posts, re- 
quiring a special election to designate 
class “senators” in their stead. The 


| presence ofa new Constitution addi- 


tionally required the drafting ofanew 
set of bylaws to govern the practices 
of StuCo. 

According to Ede, the most basic 
change is that the general body of 


Student Council: 
back in business 


| BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 


StuCo and the Executive Board meet 
at a different time and place. This, 
he said, has allowed for a striking 
improvement in the amount of busi- 
ness that StuCo is able to conduct. 

He feels that other alterations 
have been relatively subtle, saying 
that “in a large part, things have 
remained the same; StuCo was just 
moved around a little.” 

Ede was elected freshman senator 
for the Committee on Leadership 
Appointments in December’s special 
election. 

For three months the Commit- 
tee on Legislation, composed of se- 
nior senator Patience Boudreaux, 
junior senator Steve Popowski, 
sophomore senator Justin Bristow 
and freshman senator Rebecca 
Shrago, deliberated over the com- 
position of the new bylaws. The 
committee presented the 11-page 
document to the entire StuCo upon 
return from Intersession. 

“Tttook three [general body] meet- 
ings to finish discussion’ about the 
bylaws we had written,” said 
Boudreaux. “There were only about 
four points of contention; everyone 
was allowed to contribute to the de- 
bate until we reached a compromise. 
I think that is the greatest display of 
how well we are working right now — 
that we were able to disagree but reach 
a safe middle ground.” 

The item that met some of the 
most contention during these de- 
bates was Article 8 of the bylaws, 
the Non-Partisan Clause. This 
clause stipulates that StuGo may not 
introduce legislation that expressly 
supports or refutes the actions of 
any local, state or federal official, 
thereby prohibiting the endorse- 
ment of or affiliation with any cam- 
pus political groups. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





Protest returns to upper quad 


BY RON DEMETER 
AND ALEXA KURZIUS 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


Roughly 4,000 pink and blue flags 
criss-crossed the upper quad Tues- 
day as part of a demonstration by 
Voice for Life, a campus pro-life or- 
ganization. The scattering of nylon 
flags represented the number ofabor- 
tions performed daily in the United 
States. 

Atthe demonstration, group mem- 
bers gave out fliers featuring a photo of 
an eight-week old fetus and informa- 
tion about abortion, including statis- 
ticsabout the African-American popu- 
lation under the moniker “Is Planned 
Parenthood racist?” 

According to the fliers, about 1,452 
African-Americans are killed by 
abortion daily. Also, the pamphlet 
states that 35 percent ofabortions are 
performed on African Americans, 
while African Americans constitute 
only 13 percent of the population. 
The flier featured a quote by the 
founder of the birth control move- 
ment, Margaret Sanger, in 1939 that 
read, “We do not want the word to go 
out that we want to exterminate the 
Negro population, and the minister 
is the man who can straighten that 
idea out if it ever occurs to any of 
their more rebellious members.” 
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Voices for Life covered the upper quad with flags representing fetuses. 


Voices for Life President Mike 
Sciscenti said that Tuesday's demon- 
stration was about educating the pub- 
lic rather than protesting or vocal 
opposition, The club took much ofits 
platform from the Feminists For Life, 
a pro-life organization centered in 
Washington, D.C. Sciscenti said that 
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BOO-YEAH! 

Sure, the men may have made 
SportsCenter, but they weren’t the 
only ones with highlights. The Lady 
Jays beat the American Eagles, 13-7, 
and remain undefeated. Page A12 


COME ON DOWN! 

The Mental Notes took Hollywood 
by storm last week. In true West coast 
fashion, they made it to a taping of 
The Price is Right. What awaited them 
on stage? A new car! Page B1 


GET FREE! 

But don’t get The Vines’ new w all 
bum. The bands’ follow up to their 
highly celebrated, Highly Evolved, isa 
disappointment. See the full review 
on Page B7. 


- http://www.jhunewsletter.com 





the organization seeks to get to the 
heart of the abortion debate and to 
dispel the myth that pro-lifers do not 
care about women. Feminists For Life 
and Voice for Life believe abortions 
not only kill human beings but also 
harm women. Voices For Life oper- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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Lecture explores Md. musical history 
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David Hildebrand discussed 18th century traditional Maryland music as part of the Wednesday Noon Series. 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


David Hildebrand, a professor at 
the Peabody Conservatory, and Eliza- 
beth Schaaf, archivist at the Peabody 
Archives, spoke at Shriver Hall 
Wednesday afternoon as part of the 
Wednesday Noon Series sponsored 
by the Office of Special Events. The 
presentation, co-sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins University Press, was 
titled “Musical Maryland: Three Cen- 
turies of Song in the Land of Pleasant 
Living.” 

Hildebrand discussed Maryland 
music from the days of the early 
settlers up to the mid-1800s. He 
mentioned the abundance of Brit- 
ish influence in local music, due to 
the lack of many Spanish or French 
in the area. Settlers came mostly in 
search of religious freedom; but, re- 
ligion soon became secondary to 
the economic demand for tobacco. 

“From Maryland on down, we be- 
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Test Prep and Admissi 


come a much more secular society,” 
Hildebrand said. He displayed an 
American music engraving by Paul 
Revere in Boston, which depicted 
well-dressed men, good Protestant 
churchgoers, relaxing arounda table. 

The music in the engraving was a 
religiously-oriented song. In con- 
trast, he showed another picture, 
one of the Tuesday Club, a men’s 
club in Maryland. The picture de- 
picted a group of men with various 
instruments in what seemed like a 
rowdy bunch walking down the 
street. “These guys aren’t sitting 
around, quietly devoted to worship; 
they’re out looking fora good time,” 
Hildebrand said.Hildebrand also 
brought some old-style instruments 
to show the audience. He showed two 
kinds of guitars, a Spanish guitar and 
an English guitar. The Spanish guitar 
is a ten-stringed, delicate-looking in- 
strument. Hildebrand played the 
Spanish guitar and sang a song titled 
“Over the Hills and Far Away,” alove 


Ever thought about 
teaching as an 
extra-curricular 

activity? 


Join Kaplan Test Prep and Admissions 
for an Open House 


Saturday, April 3rd @ 2pm 
Baltimore Kaplan Center 


733 W. 40th St. 


Print Shop Building - Suite 200 


e Learn what it takes to be a Kaplan Teacher 


i 
' 


e Interact with current faculty members 
Enjoy light refreshments 
e Learn how Kaplan can help you build a 
strong resume and presentation skills 


Please RSVP to Jim DelRosso, Academic 
Manager at (410) 243 1456 Ext. 5004 or 


jim_delros¢o@kaplan.com 
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4-800-KAP-TEST 
kaptest.com/teach 


song from an opera whose melody 
was later used in a song about the 
French and Indian War (“We'll drive 
the French without delay, Over the 
hills and far away”). 

Hildebrand showed slides and dis- 
cussed the increasing interest of 
American musicians in the musicthat 
was being created by slaves in their 
communities. By the 19" century, 
blacks were being depicted as musi- 
cians in paintings. 

Hildebrand ended by discussing 
the Anacreontic Society. Amen’sclub 
in the 1890s named themselves the 
Anacreontic Society after Anacreon, 
the ancient Greek poet. Hildebrand 
sang the first verse of the Society’s 
theme song “To Anacreon in 
Heaven,” and mentioned that Francis 
Scott Key used the same tune in his 
famous composition “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Schaaf discussed George Peabody, 
and the effect his conservatory had 
on American music in that era. In 


































1857, Peabody returned to Maryland 
from Europe and wanted “to create a 
cultural center, the first in America. 
... He really wanted a center that 
would spark a cultural revolution in 
Maryland,” Schaaf said. 

She also showed the audience 
slides of the people who were instru- 
mental parts of Peabody and Ameri- 
can music. Schaff gave special atten- 
tion to Sydney Lanier, who 
transformed the Peabody Conserva- 
tory and set up a symphony orches- 
tra. Schaaf said that Lanier “had a 
great deal to do with revolutionizing 
music throughout the country ... 
[and] raised the standard and quality 
of music for the public at large.” 

Schaaf played a number of re- 
cordings for the audience, includ- 
ing one of a symphony by Oscar 
Hammerick, who composed over a 
half-dozen symphonies while liv- 
ing in Baltimore. 

The symphony Schaaf played was 
notable in that it was written for 
only string instruments. Schaaf re- 
lated, “At the time Hammerick 
wrote [the symphony], the 
orchestra’s woodwind and brass 
players were on strike, so he wrote 
the piece without them.” 

She then related the role segre- 
gation played in local music his- 
tory; for many years, Peabody was 
white-only, so many talented black 
Maryland musicians were forced to 
go elsewhere. Singer Anne Brownis 
one example; rejected by Peabody 
due to her race, she went to Juillard, 
where she met George Gershwin. 

Gershwin was in the middle of 
writing an opera called Porgy. Schaaf 
said, “[Gershwin] was so taken byher 
voice, he changed the name of the 
opera from Porgy to Porgy & Bess, 
and gave her the beautiful Summer- 
time to sing.” 

Anne Brown made her debut 
with the City Colored Orchestra, 
based at Frederick Douglass High 
School. During the time of segrega- 
tion, there were many black-only 
music groups, such as orchestras 
and park bands. 

Schaaf also discussed the music of 
Eubie Blake, Billy Holiday and Chick 
Webb, who were all from Baltimore’s 
east side. 

“Chick Webb went on to change 
the course of jazz drumming,” Schaff 
said. Schaaf mentioned the Rivers 
Chambers trio and their signature 
song “They Cut Down That Old Pine 
Tree,” saying, “You always knew it 
was going to be a good party when 
you heard that tune.” 

The next installment in the 
Wednesday Noon Series will take 
place March 31. Joel Peter Eigen will 
lecture on “Unconscious Crime: 
Mental Absence and Criminal Re- 
sponsibility in Victorian London.” He 
is the author of a book of the same 
name. 

Hildebrand has been researching 
in his field since 1984, and is a nation- 
ally recognized expert in this field. 
He received his Ph.D in music from 
Catholic University. Schaaf has been 
working at the Peabody archives, for 
25 years and also performs in a local 
church and is an accomplished vo- 
calist. Hildebrand spoke first, fol- 
lowed by Schaaf. 





Task force tackles 
sexual harassment 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


In an effort to increase aware- 
ness about the availability of on- 
campus resources designed to pro- 
tect students and staff from sexual 
harassment at Hopkins, the Office 
of Equal Opportunity and A ffirma- 
tive Action Programs released a 
campus-wide e-mail on March 10 
encouraging students to “eliminate 
the vestiges of gender discrimina- 
tion and sexual harassment.” 

Kevin McDonald, the Associate 
Director for Compliance and Con- 
flict Resolution, drafted the e-mail in 
order to “keep [the issue of sexual 
harassment] in the forefront of 
people’s minds.” 

“Not everyone knows about any 
ofthese issues,” McDonald said. “Na- 
tionally, there’s an underreporting of 
sexual harassment.” 

Even after the e-mail campaign, 
many students profess little to no 
knowledge about campus resources 
having to do with sexual harass- 
ment. 

“T’m not really aware of it,” fresh- 
man Michelle Park said. “I guess 
people who are interested would 
know, but] haven’theardmuchabout 
hese 

McDonald attributes the lack of 


of discrimination related to homo- 
sexuality or gender identity are rare, 
as are hate bias — discrimination 
concerning race or religion — com- 
plaints. 

With the exception of some of- 
fensive bathroom graffiti that was 
recently discovered and removed, 
McDonald said that there have been 
no other complaints of hate bias 
incidents since he arrived at 
Hopkins. 

“Tm not saying they don’t hap- 
pen,” McDonald said. “They just 
might not be regularly reported.” 

Because most of the complaints 
that come to the office are those 
filed by faculty or staff members, 
McDonald expressed worries that 
the intense focus on academic at 
Hopkins is keeping students from 
reporting incidents of harassment. 

“Students are so focused on aca- 
demics that they have no time to pur- 
sue issues or hope that they'll go 
away,” McDonald said. “There’s also 
fear of retaliation — students afraid 
of reporting their professors or re- 
search mentors.” 

McDonald also noted a differ- 
ence from his experience at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, where “stu- 
dents were more proactive. They 
would be less focused on academics 
until the issue was resolved. They 
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sponsibility,” McDonald said. “We 
should all care and have account- 
ability.” 

With experience in both the cor- 
porate sector and at the University 
of Maryland College Park, 
McDonald regularly cooperates 
with other members of the admin- 
istration to investigate sexual ha- 
rassment and discrimination com- 
plaints filed by both Hopkins 
students and staff. 

Currently, McDonald is investi- 
gating five cases and reports that the 
office averages around one to two 
complaints per week, although higher 
fluctuations occur before and after 
school breaks. 

McDonald attributed these spikes 
inharassmentincidents to “academic 
anxiety, added social pressure and 


varying comfort levels,” all resulting » 


in more opportunities for harmful 
situations. 
Since the beginning ofhis employ- 
ment in 2001, McDonald has investi- 
gated, responded to and finalized 11 
cases of sexual harassment. 
According to McDonald, reports 


is staffed by five full-time staff and 
two part-time employees, to discuss 
problems from a hypothetical 
standpoint. 

“Hopefully, from there, we can 
build enough of a trust factor that 
they’re willing to say more,” 
McDonald said. 

The Hopkins policy on sexual ha- 
rassment defines it as “unwelcome 
sexual advances,” including requests 
for sexual favors, referred to quid pro 
quo, or as the creation of a hostile 
environment. 

Disciplinary action for sexual of- 
fenses is given on a progressive 
scale, ranging from an oral or writ- 
ten reprimand to suspension or ex- 
pulsion. 

Often, the disciplinary action will 
include either in-person or online 
sensitivity training. 

As for the current level of toler- 
ance on-campus, McDonald specu- 
lated that much more had to be 
done, saying, “I don’t think we’re 
really there yet. My hope is that we 
have lower tolerance for discrimi- 
nation.” 





Middle States team visits Hopkins 


CONTINUED FROM PacE Al 
cellence in undergraduate educa- 
tion.” The team was especially im- 
pressed with the “focus of students 
and how many are doing impressive 
research,” which they marked as a 
distinctive feature of the Hopkins 
experience and should highlight the 
point. Theyalso commended the fac- 
ulty for the attention given to stu- 
dents doing research. 

Inregard to theself-study, theteam 
believed thesteeringcommittee’s goals 
and strategies to be “ambitious but ap- 
propriate” and were glad to see that 
Progress was being made. The team 
also commented that the report was, 
“candid, realistic, comprehensive and 
reflected well the issues that identified 
students,” 

While the team applauded the in- 
creasing partnerships Hopkins has 
made within the community, it also 
pinpointed certain issues that they 
believed might wantto belooked into 
as improvement. 

One of the team’s greatest con- 
cerns was that while Hopkins has 
greatly increased the diversity of its 
student body, faculty diversity was 
not very apparent. Another con- 
cern revolved around the process 
of teaching evaluations, an issue 
where they believed many faculty 
and students treated with cynicism. 

Other issues that came up during 
the visit were questions of academic 
integrity needing to addressed more 
aggressively as well as the issue of com- 
petition among students which under- 


cut many opportunities for collabora- 
tion. 

Theyalso believed the course sched- 
ule needed a serious look. “They 
thought it had difficult compatibility 
with other [Hopkins] schools so that 
students could not take full opportu- 
nity to utilize all the schools. There was 
also an issue with the pedagogy of cer- 
tain classes, and whether it is most ap- 
propriate.” ‘ 

In regards to student life, they 
urged more conversation with stu- 
dents on what shouldbe done oncam- 
pus, as wellas securing funds for more 
programming. They also recom- 
mended consolidation of offices and 
departments in orderto save on costs. 

As for disagreements between the 
group’s assessment and the report, 
the team said they did not under- 
stand the report’s concern regard- 
ing a lack of sense of community 
with Hopkins, and whether the ex- 
tension of freshmen housing which 





is being considered is worth the 
money. 

“Hopkins is concerned with the is- 
sue from both qualitative and quantita- 
tive surveys that we have conducted in 
years past,” Berger said. “Sincemany of 
the students in the focus groups ex- 
pressed a sense of community within 
student organizations, the group 
struggled with the need for an overall 
sense of the community.” 

Implementations of certain pro- 
grams are already taking place, such as 
new teacher evaluations and student 
focus groups regarding academic in- 
tegrity. 

“It’s very hard to get arms around 
school in two days, and impressions 
given from faculty and students was 
very favorable and sharp,” Berger said. 

The official report should come 
out within a month, then there will be 
ameeting with the Middle States com- 
mission regarding the official 
reaccredidation. 
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known amount of money. 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 


Crimes, March 14-20 Physics professor wins Sloan Fellowship 


7:55 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
forcefully, pried open the front door 
ofa single house on 2600 Blk. St. Paul 
St. Once inside, the suspect removed 
property before fleeing the scene. 


8:25 p.m. - Police received reports 
that a person left his/her keys in the 
car, ran into a store on 500 Blk. 33rd 
St., and returned to find that the ve- 
hicle was gone. 


March 14, 2004 


5:30 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
broke the lock on a victim’s vehicle 
and removed property from the in- 


side of the vehicle on 600 Blk. E 33rd 
St. 


11:00 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
broke a basement window and re- 
moved property from a townhyouse 
on 200 Blk. E University Parkway. 


12:00 p.m. — Police arrested a sus- 
pect for shoplifting from a grocery 
store on 2400 Blk. N Charles St. 


4:20 p.m. — Police arrested a sus- 
pect for the illegal possession of nar- 
cotics at the drug store in a medical 
building on 3700 Blk. Greenmount 
Ave. 


6:30 p.m. — An unknown suspect 

entered a house on 2400 Blk. St. Paul 

_ St. from the unsecured rear entrance 
and burglarized the residence. 


10:30 p.m. - An unknown suspect 

- pried the rear door of a laundromat 

_ and dry cleaning store on 3200 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. 


10:30 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
: stole property from a victim’s vehicle 
on 100 Blk. E 31st St. 


March 15, 2004 


10:30 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
.stole property from a victim’s vehicle 
«on 3300 Blk. Hickory Ave. 


March 16, 2004 


2:00 a.m. —- An unknown suspect 
entered a bar on 3300 BIk. 
» Greenmount Ave: andistole an un- 


10:50a.m.-A suspect forcedopen 
the roof top window of a rowhouse 
on 400 Blk. E 28th St., entered, and 
left via the same entrance. 


4:30 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
entered the unlocked office door ofa 
recreation facility on 800 Blk. E 34th 
St. and stole property. 


5:30 p.m. - A victim reported be- 
ing assaulted by mace on E 25th St. 


vehicle on 300 Blk. Somerset Rd. 


10:00 p.m. - A victim reported 
that someone took items from him 
on 3300 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 


March 17, 2004 


2:35 p.m. - An unknown suspect, 
acting in a scam, picked up a victim 
in his vehicle on 500 Blk. E 33rd St. 


9:00 p.m. — A victim parked and 
secured her car on 500 Blk. E 39th St., 
but noticed damage upon her return. 

March 18, 2004 

1:40 a.m. - A suspect shoplifted 
from a grocery on 1000 Blk. W 41st 
St. 


2:18 a.m. - A male and female 


held a female down on 500 Blk. E | 
39th St. and took $350.00 from her. 


March 19, 2004 


12:15 a.m. —- An unknown suspect 
made small talk about the weather, 


then snatched a woman’s purse on | 


3500 Blk. Roland Ave. 


10:00 a.m.— A victim forced entry 
into an occupied apartment on 2700 
Blk. N Charles St. and took property. 


5:20 p.m. - A suspect attempted 
to take property without paying at a 
drug store on 2700 Blk. N Charles St. 


7:40 p.m. — A suspect took $20.00 
from a victim at knife point on 1000 


Blk. W 36th St. Police pave made one | 
‘arrest. 


{ { 
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Petar Maksimovic, an assistant 
professor of physics at. Johns 
Hopkins University, has been 
awarded the Sloan Research Fellow- 
ship for his work in the field of par- 
ticle physics. 

He is one of 116 young faculty 
members who received the award 


| in2004 for “[showing] the most out- 


standing promise of making funda- 
mental contributions to newknowl- 


| edge.” 
5:30 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
broke the passenger side door on a | 


Other fields include chemistry, 
computational and evolutionary mo- 


| lecular biology, computer science, 


economics, mathematics and neuro- 
science. 
Maksimovic works at Fermilab’s 


| Tevatron, located in Batavia, Illinois, 


which is currently the highest-energy 
accelerator in the world. “Most ofmy 
research involves the interactions of 
the quarks, which are the building 
blocks of mattér,” he said. 

He explained that there are dif- 
ferent types of quarks, and some 
are heavier and less stable than oth- 
ers which then decay in stable 
quarks. 

“The decays of the heavier quarks 
are governed by the so-called ‘weak 


| interaction,’ whichis one ofthe four 


fundamental forces in nature,” 
Maksimovic said, “together with the 
electromagnetic force, strong force 


Model of particle interactions.” 

The Standard Model has been in 
perfect agreement with the data in 
the past 25 years; however, it does 
not include gravity. 

“It is an ‘effective’ theory,” 
Maksimovicsaid, “beautiful in its own 
way. But there are many questions 
left unanswered.” 

When asked if this was similar to 
the Grand Unified Theory that scien- 
tists seek, he said that it was related. 
“Tt’s annoying,” he said. 


“It’s like Nature is teasing us. [The | 


theory] works well, but it is not satis- 


fying.” 


Once the Large Hadron Collider | 


at CERN is completed in 2007, 


Maksimovic will gradually switch | 


to the Compact Muon Sollenoid ex- 
periment and work on data collec- 
tion. The new collider will be the 


StuCo adjusts to new Constitution 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Shrago said, “At beginning of the 
‘year we were lobbied by political 
« groups to pass resolutions through 
-)StuCo that would take a political 
stance. People could legitimately, 
but incorrectly say that the Hopkins 
' student body supports a given can- 
- didate or political position. StuCo 
shouldn’t take up time with things 
that don’trepresent 
the majority of the 


Allen added, “The Committee on 
Legislation worked incredibly hard, 
but even so, with the changes under 
the new Constitution [Jackson] and 
[Freundlich] still felt that their 
voices wouldn’t be heard.” 
According to Ede, this shift in the 
distribution of power was necessary 
to make StuCo more effective. 
“We have been able to get more 
done. We have 
seen a_ great 


_ students.” E ; amount of new 
-, She added that, It will slow things ideas rush into 
- with the bylaws now StuCo and anew 
officially passed, Qown.But bonding  be- 
StuCo can return to meee Sora 
normal levels of op- j and class officers 
eration. © bureaucracy iS as they are forced 
“The bylaws are ; - to make connec- 
very good and are inherent in a tions between 
in strict accordance the [Student As- 


with the Constitu- 


democratic system 


sembly and the 





; tion. There are defi- —SENATOR JARED EDE, Executive Coun- 

nitely no inconsis- 107 cil]. 
tencies. Weare now Although, he 
available to take agenesis the 
emocratization 


_ suggestions from 
_ people about things they see that we 
don’t.” 


"agrees that the debate was a positive 
_ sign, but is hesitant to assume that 
it will be smooth sailing from now 
on. 
“I think unity is doing better 
. than it has in a while; people are 
etting things done. But I really 
don’t know if the new Constitution 
_ will be good for [StuCo]. I think it 
’ will take at least an election cycle to 
~ determine that it has been benefi- 
cial.” 
~~ Tn accordance with the new Con- 
stitution, Reyner lost much of his 
- power as president of StuCo. 
, Stripped of the responsibility for 
such tasks as setting up committees 
and appointing their chairs, he feels 
“he is no longer “ in charge, of con- 
_ trolling policy.” 


Sophomores Hallie jackson tia 4 


- Robert Freundlich, class VP and sec- 
_ retary-treasurer, pia bent both 
_ resignednearly two weeksago, claim 


ing that the amount of power they 


- lost under the new erin. was 


“Tt took pact any power that we 

had,” J Jackson told the News-Letter in 
an interview" earlier in March. “It’s 
A ecias ating when [a ee goes to 
ec have no [say].” 


scaler ss Senator Lindsay 


StuCo President Charles Reyner 


of StuCo will bring some delays. 


“I’m not going to lie,” said Ede. “It 
will slow things down. But bureau- 


cracy is inherent in a democratic | 


system. The real test will be ifwe are 
sophisticated enough to work 
around this bureaucracy to be as 
representative as possible.” 

Reyner feels that the organiza- 
tional changes made may have come 
at a necessary time. 

“StuCo is like an organism; it 
needs to be able to change alittle bit 
as time goes on. It seems trivial, but 
you never want the technicalities of 
the bylaws to come into question. 
They took care of what was impor- 
tant when the need arose.” 

Despite the general desire to pro- 
ceed slowly through the end of the 
year, Reyner is relatively confident 
that the year will end on a positive 
note. 

“We're really upbeat because we 
don’t have to worry about elections 
or new constitutions anymore. We 
have one month to puta lot of work 
into. It’ll make for a good month, 
but I don’t know if it'll work for the 
year.” 





FAS hosts Robertson 


Conservative Christian leader controversial 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
tians in America today and they area 
substantial political force.” America 
is one of the most religious countries 
in the world with 83 percent of Ameri- 
cans considering themselves Chris- 


tian, 70 percent are members of a 


churchand 43 percent attend Church 
regularly. 
Pat Robertson has been very out- 
spoken on Islam and his perspec- 
tives on the political ramifications 
of Islamic fundamentalism. In a 
speech to the Economic Club of 
Detroit, Robertson stated, “Islam 
means submission — it doesn’t 
mean peace. And [Mohammed] 
said the duty of his followers was to 
wage jihad against those who were 


not adherents to Islam.” 


Robertson goes on to say that “I 
would never begin to indict an en- 
tire religion.... [However,] ladies 
and gentlemen: This is a religious 


| struggle we are involved in.” 
While controversial, Robertson 


has been honored many times for . 


his contribution to American cul- 
ture and religion and has been rec- 
ognized as one of America’s 100 
Cultural Elite by Newsweek and won 
Christian Broadcaster of the Year 
from the National Religious Broad- 
casters Association. 

In the coming months the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium has scheduled a 
wide variety of speakers at Hopkins. 
Democratic presidential hopeful 
Dennis Kucinich, who was originally 
supposed to speak in March, had to 


reschedule due to a conflict with a 


fundraiser, and is tentatively sched- 
uled for mid-April. 
Senator onthe Foreign Relations 


‘Committee, Joseph Biden of Dela- 


ware, was forced to postpone his 


speech when he was sent to Libya to — 


meet with the National Assembly 
and Libyan leader Muammar 
Qaddafi. The Symposium is trying 
to reschedule Senator Biden for 
April as well. 





largest particle physics lab in the 
world and will operate at a much 
higher energy level than the 
Tevatron. 

“[{It] may be able to directly pro- 
duce many of the particles predicted 
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Maksimovic will support undergraduate researchers with his fellowship. 


by various models of the physics 
beyond the Standard Model,” he 
said. 

“Tplan to spend most of the Sloan 
Fellowship on supporting the un- 
dergraduate students working for 


[me] over the summer, and on com- 
puters needed for data analysis,” 
Maksimovic said. 

“I currently work with four 
Hopkins physics majors — three 
juniors and one senior.” 

“It’s great, because this is some- 
thing that very few people in high- 
energy physics [receive],” said 
Maksimovic. 

“People in the past [have been] 
either very prominent or have [gone 
onto to earn] Nobel prizes. The im- 
pact of the fellowship is much 
greater in terms of prestige than 
funding. It really meansa lotto me.” 

Maksimovicwasbornin Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia in 1968, and attended the 
University of Belgrade from 1988 to 
1992. 

In 1991, he was a student at 
CERN (European Organization for 
Nuclear Research), where he re- 
ceived his first contact with real 
particle physics research. He came 
to the U.S. in 1992 to begin a Ph.D. 
program at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

He went to Fermilab in 1993 and 
defended his thesis in 1997. From 1997 
to 2001 he wasa post-doctoral fellow at 
Harvard University. Maksimovic has 
been an assistant professor at Hopkins 
since 2001. 
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| The new stand will incorporate a fea- 
ture not seen by those who frequent 
| Café Q. 

| In addition to all the coffees en- 
joyed by those at Café Q, the new 
café willalso feature a smoothie bar. 
|  Theabilitytoincorporateasmoothie 
bar to the café is due largely in part to 
| themodern facilities foundat therecre- 
ation center, in addition to a custom- 
constructed cart that was made and 
shipped to Hopkins from Seattle. 

The new café will feature all the 
foods currently found at Café Q at 
the same prices. 

Additionally, the café owners are 
| also in the midst of reaching an 
agreement with vendors to provide 
| a variety of new, more nutritious 
snacks geared towards the more ac- 
tive students who frequent the ath- 





letic center. 

The new unique menu should come 
as no surprise to those who are familiar 
with the operation of Café Q. 





We are very excited to 
be a part of the Ralph 
S.O’Connor Recreation 


Center. 
—MATT MACAULEY 





McCauley andhis Straight from Se- 
attle Espresso Corp., were the first ven- 
dors to offer organic coffee and green 
coffee on the Hopkins’ campus. 


Smoothie bar to open at Rec Center 


and gravity. The first three arecom- | 
bined in the so-called Standard | 


Students at the new café will have 
the option to pay for all of their or- 
ders with their J-Cards, as wellas with 
cash or credit card. 

Like Café Q, students will makeupa 
majority ofthenewcafé’s working staff. 

McCauley is awaiting final inspec- 
tion and permission from the facility 
before the site becomes operational. 
He anticipates the approval to come 
soon and the new café to open “any 
day now.” 

“We hope everyone working out 
[in the athletic center] will enjoy the 
newcafé,” says McCauley. “Wearevery 
excited to be a part of the Ralph S. 
O’Connor Recreation Center.” 

Matt McCauley co-owns the 
Straight from Seattle Espresso Corp. 
with his wife Ashley McCauley; the 
two have owned and operated Café Q 
since it’s creation in February of 1998. 





Hopkins. 


University, 


community member. 


inclusion, 








Sincerely, 
Gwendolyn Boyd 
Chair 


PAID ADVERTISMENT 


Greetings Faculty, Staff and Students: 


_ The Johns Hopkins Diversity Leadership Council (DLC) is 
seeking nominations forits Diversity Recognition Award. These Awards 
recognize exceptional contributions of faculty, staff and students in 
advancing and celebrating diversity and inclusiveness at Johns 


Eligibility: 


Faculty, staff and students from all divisions of the Johns Hopkins 
and the Johns Hopkins Health System_are 
eligible. Current members of the Johns Hopkins Diversity 
Leadership Council are not eligible to be nominated. Individuals may 
nominate themselves or be nominated by any Johns Hopkins 


Guidelines for Nominations: 

The nomination should include the nomination form, 
available at the DLC web site (www.jhu.edu/dlc/dicaward.htm), 
and a supporting document, which includes a description of 
the nominee’s commitment to the advancement of diversity, 
and/or multiculturalism as demonstrated by 
specific efforts and accomplishments above and beyond their 
regular duties. Please inform any nominee of your nomination. 


The receiving deadline for all nominations is Friday, March 26, 2004. 


The Diversity Award Selection Panel, comprised of Diversity 
Leadership Council members, will review all nominations and 
recommend award recipients to President Brody. The Awards 
Reception and ceremony will be held 4-6pm, Tuesday, May 11, 
2004. Please reserve the date. 


Johns Hopkins University 
| Diversity Leadership Council 








Please submit nomination forms and supporting documents online 
at www.jhu.edu/dic/dicaward.html 


Thank you for your interest and for your Pelt OF diversity at 
Johns Hopkins University, 





wey 


_ _ research and the authorities on con- 
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Abortion protest contentious 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
ates under the belief that abortions 
are signs that society is failing women. 
They believe that women deserve bet- 
ter emotional and material support 
so that they do not feel coerced into 
abortion. 

Student reactions on the dem- 
onstration varied. Sophomore Ste- 
fanie Alzate said, “I think it was a 
perfect display for pro-life; a silent 
display of pure numbers through 
flags is more powerful than a loud 
protest.” 

Other students, including many 
African-American students, were 
put off by the demonstration or 
found it factually incorrect. Presi- 
dent of the Black Student Union 
Gerald Rasheed contested the claim 
that planned parenthood is racist. 

“There are a lot of underlying 
issues which cause a higher inci- 
dence for abortion among the Afri- 
can American community thatsome 





St. Paul plans rejected 


dure or the emergency contracep- 
tive pill are more often those who 
are of middle class non-minority 
status,” she said. 

Abortion and contraceptive 
counselors do not go out and seek 
people to have abortion,” said 
Kelaher. “They do notadvocate that 
abortion is for everyone; it is an 
individual choice. From my experi- 
ence as a contraceptive counselor 
in Baltimore city, a predominantly 
African American city, most of the 
clients were not of minority status. 

Sciscenti claims that this was not 
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| Project’s groundbreaking, which is 


tend to neglect,” Rasheed said. “I | 


don’t think that planned parent- 
hood is something that is targeted 
to the black community, but it is 
something that the black commu- 
nity happens (due to other factors) 
to take advantage of at a higher 
rate.” 

But Sciscenti said some research 
indicates that the African American 
community is targeted as abortion 
candidates. 


slated to start this summer, will re- 
main on schedule. 
Senior Director of Development 


| Oversight for Johns Hopkins Real 


“There has been a lot of research | 
done by some people in the African | 
American community, mainly | 
through the Life Education and Re- | 


source Network (Learn),” Sciscenti | 


said. 


life movement of African Ameri- 
cans who have done research that 
suggests that perhaps abortion is 
targeting the African American 
community ina similar way that the 


Estate David McDonough said that 
the approval was a major step. 

“Its not a small hurdle. Projects 
are rejected. The very important and 
significant step is that they’ve ap- 
proved the plan,” McDonough said. 

The planners of the project will 
now finalize their planning efforts 
with the community before submit- 
ting documents to obtain building 
and demolition permits from Balti- 
more City. 

“The design work is the result of a 
very collaborative experience with 
Johns Hopkins University, the neigh- 


| borhood and the city,” McDonough 
“There isa contingent inthe pro- | 


African American community was | 
targeted for racial profiling,” he | 


added. 


Tuesday’s demonstration because 
of personal experience, such asjun- 
ior Hope Kelaher, who worked asa 
trained contraceptive counselor for 
Planned Parenthood. “The fact of 
the matter is that experience and 


those seeking the abortion proce- 





said. 

As for the Saint Paul Street Project, 
which was not approved, planners 
cautioned that they were presenting 
rough sketches and that the panel only 
had suggested minor changes. 

Ed Hord, the architect who is in 
charge of designing the buildings and 


| who also presented the drawing to 
Other students disagreed with | 


the panel, said that the decision would 
not delay the planned completion 


| date of the project. He said that even 


though this was the first time the 
project had been presented to the 
panel, the schedule allows for three 
meetings before the panel approves 
the project. He said he anticipated 


n- | the t. He said he anticipated “They review the plans for design. 
at | thatthree meetings would stillbe suf- Mostly theyhave luxury ofjustlooking | 


ficient to earn approval. 


what Voice for Life was advocating. 
“The race issue we brought up 
because it is an intriguing talking 


point. While they [Planned Parent- | 
hood] may not be actively advertis- | 


ing to the African American com- 


munity, by placing their clinics | 


predominantly in those areas (ac- 
cording to the Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, the research wing of 
Planned Parenthood) they are im- 
plicitly targeting minorities for their 





services,” he said. “We feel that the | 


primary issueathandistotalkabout | } 


abortion.” 


Hord also said that it was a posi- | 
tive sign that the panel’s objections 
were minor, dealing mostly with is- 
sues such as whether the windows | 
would be square or rectangular and 
how the metal panels would be de- 
signed. 

“We're very early in the process. 
Had we gone in and been done than it 
would have been an issue. We were 
making changes anyway,” Hord said. | 

He said that at the next meeting, 
there would bea variety of options so 
that the panel can choose the one they 
feel is the best. 

“The next one is a working ses- 
sion. We'll show them several op- 
tions. We’re going in showing rough 
sketches,” he said. 

In the meantime, community 
members say they’re excited that a 
bookstore is coming to their neigh- 
borhood. | 

“We're very enthusiastic. It [the two 
development projects] adds to the vi- 
brancy of the neighborhood, and that | 
was one of our goals,” Sparks said. 

“We went through a number of 
presentations and the committee gave 
some good input, and the results are 
in the design,” Sparks said. 

The design advisory panel isa six- 
person group that must approve the 
architecture of big projects before | 
construction can begin. 

Hord said that the panel does not | 
concern itself with issues suchas land 
acquisition or financing. 
ae > plans for design. | 





at the design perspective,” Hord said. 


ull . 
« The Foundation for the Defense of Democracies presents: 


“Defending Democracy, Defeating Terrorism” 


The Foundation for the Defense of Democracies is 
seeking qualified undergraduates to participate in the 
FDD Undergraduate Fellowship to learn how 
democracies defend themselves against terrorism. 


The year-long fellowship begins with a two-week 
course of study (July 31-August 14) at the Jaffee 
Center for Strategic Studies in Tel Aviv, Israel. An 
additional seminar takes place in Washington, D.C. 
over winter break. | 


The course of study in Tel Aviv features lectures from 
experts on terrorism from Israel, Jordan, India, Turkey 
and the United States. It also features visits to military 
bases, border zones and other security installations to. 
learn the practical side of deterring terrorist attacks. 
The winter seminar features lectures and field trips 
that highlight America's leadership role in the war on 


_terrorism. 


All expe nses are paid by FDD. Interested students can 
apply at: www.defenddemocracy.org 


FDD is a non-profit, non-partisan research institution 
- that promotes informed debate about policies and positions | 
_ that most effectively abolish international terrorism. 


t 











Prof. leads E-voting 








Avi Rubin has recieved both praise and threats for his e-voting analysis. 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


When sophomore Asheesh Laroia 


| had concerns about posting e-mails 


criticizing the security of the online 
voting system, he turned to the 
nation’s leading export on Internet 
voting, less than a 10 minute’s walk 
away in the Wyman Park Building. 
Avi Rubin, the national expert on elec- 
tronic voting and technical director 
of Hopkins’ Information Security In- 
stitute has become Hopkins most-oft 
quoted expert, with appearances on 
everything from The Today Show, 
CNNand NBC Nightly Newsand most 


| recently, this month’s Vanity Fair. “I 


get calls from reporters at least three, 
four times a day. And that’s a slow 
day,” said Rubin. 

Launching the Kansas native to 
international fame was his discovery 
in July of 2003 that one could break 
the Internet voting system, something 
that Rubin said took him and his 
students “less than two weeks. Within 
hours we had found a weakness.” 

. Rubin said he felt ambivalent 
about this spike in his fame and often 


struggles to complete his basic re- 
search. “I’ve become the e-voting guy, 
which I’m not too thrilled about. But 
it’s something that’s important and 
of concern to a lot of people.” 
Diebold was equally concerned 
about the company’s negative pub- 
licity. The Internet voting company 


recently sold its voting systems to . 


Maryland ata cost ofa little over $55 
million, despite Rubin’s warnings. 
The company then sent the professor 
a “threatening” letter. “It told me not 
to look at the system anymore, not to 
comment publicly, or I would suffer 
the consequences,” insuing that 
Diebold may sue for slander, he said. 
All charges went through Hopkins’ 
legal counsel, although he 
added, “They didn’thavealegto stand 
on. 

The 37-year old researcher is now 
headed towards Congress next week 
to ask fora $10 million grant to create 
a center for e-voting study, in coop- 
eration with six other universities, 
including Stanford, Harvard, Berke- 
ley and Rice University. As is, Rubin 
isactivelyinvolved with meetings with 
legislators, including the Committee 





debate 


on Government Reform, some of 
which even have access to his cell 
phone for briefings. “It’s very inter. 
esting for me to meet with legislators 
and actually have an impact,” he saiq 

On Hopkins campus, the na. 
tional e-voting issue was firgt 
brought by Asheesh Laroia who had 
his Internet revoked by the Univer. 
sityin November for posting Memos 
from Diebold officials that ex. 
pressed concern over the security 
of the e-voting system. 

Diebold had issued a ‘cease ang 
desist’ order to other students that 
had posted the notices, citing that 
they were illegally obtained. A]. 
though Hopkins never received the 
cease and desist order, Provost 
Steven Knapp in the Dec. 5 edition 
of the News-Letter, the posting of 
the memos, “according to the best 
legal advice available to us, would 
violate the law,” as the memo case 
circulated through the courts. 

Rubin, who had supported Laroia 
in the past, re-asserted his support 
for the activist sophomore. 

“T think it’s important to do what 
he’s doing but within the legal struc- 
ture. That’s why we're here. I don’t 
think he went outside his boundaries, 
I also understand his frustrations,” 
Rubin said. 

As for actions students can take, 
Rubin urges students to become an 
election judge and supported efforts 
such as True Vote Maryland, a 
“grassroots effort to fight non-verifi- 
able voting.” 

While he said that throwing out 
the e-voting system is “not gonna 
happen,” he said his goal is to make 
the Internet system safe. “We have 
to work with them to make it bet- 
teres 

Ina Mar. 10 editorial in The Wash- 
ington Post, Rubin said, “Yetasacom- 
puter scientist, I believe that the fun- 
damental design of the Diebold 
machines is unsound. In our haste to 
replace old technology, we should not 
settle for flawed electronic systems 
that risk the integrity of our election 
process. We can design better voting 
systems.” 

“T had trouble fitting in pre-med 
classes. Basically, the computer class 
fit my schedule and I wouldn’t have 
to walk back-and forth to the dorm, 
so I took it, and it was my 
favorite class.” 
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Gaza assassination 
deeply troubling’ 


Hamas leader’s death upsets White House 


BY BARRY SCHWEID 
THE AssociaTep Press 


WASHINGTON (AP) — After 
initially hesitating, the United States 
criticized Israel on Monday for kill- 
ing Sheik Ahmed Yassin, a founder of 
the militant Palestinian group Hamas. 

“We are deeply troubled by this 
morning’s incident in Gaza,” the 
White House spokesman said. 

The criticism appeared to reflect 
both concern for the already 
troubled U.S. peace effort in the 
Middle East and a judgment that 
the Bush administration should re- 
assure European and Arab govern- 
ments that its support for Israel is 
not limitless. 

Administration officials said 
they had no advance warning of the 
killing, which has raised fears of 
possible retaliation against the 
United States. 

Hamas directly threatened the 
United States, something it usually 
does not do, saying America’s back- 
ing of Israel made the assassination 
possible. 

In the initial U.S. reaction, 
Condoleezza Rice, President 
George W. Bush’s national security 
adviser, emphasized that the United 
States believes Hamas is a terrorist 
organization. And she stressed on 
NBC’s “Today” show that “Sheik 
Yassin has himself, personally we 
believe, been involved in terrorist 
planning.” 

A few hours later, the U.S. tone 
shifted. State Department spokesman 
Richard Boucher said the attack was 
“deeply troubling,” would increase 
tensions in the region and could make 
itharder to pursue peace in the Middle 
East. 

“T think if you ask the Israelis, 
you'll find that they take these ac- 
tions with full knowledge of the 
United States’ positions, including 
our concern about some of these 
actions, our position on actions that 
have been taken in the past, but also 
knowing that we do not approve of 
actions like this,” Boucher said. 

The White House, which had 
urged restraint but had not directly 





U. Mass international 
students refuse fee 


BOSTON (AP) — About 200 in- 
ternational students at the University 
of Massachusetts have refused to pay 
a new student fee, a protest which 
could result in their dismissal from 
the school and the loss of their stu- 
dent visas. 

Students received the $65-per-se- 
mester fee for the first time in their 
spring semester bills due March 11. 
The fee is to help the students make 
up for cuts to the budget of the 
school’s International Program’s Of- 
fice, the Boston Sunday Globe re- 
ported. 

Part of the fee will help pay for 
implementation ofa new federal stu- 
dent tracking program called the Stu- 
dent and Exchange Visitor Informa- 
tion Systems, or SEVIS, which 
Congress set up after the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks to prevent terrorists from en- 
tering the country on student visas. 

International students nation- 
wide, including the 1,600 at UMass, 
are required to register through the 
system before they can receive stu- 
dent visas. 

The Graduate Employment Orga- 
nization, aunion thatrepresents 1,000 
international graduate students at 
UMass, has urged students to take a 
pledge not to pay the fee. The organi- 
zation said about 200 pledged not to 
pay. The GEO held a protest over the 
fee last month. Students return to 
classes this week from spring break. 

- Critics say it’s not fair to ask stu- 
dents to pay for a system created to 
monitor them. They say it’s also 
wrong to ask only foreign students to 
bear the costs. 

_ “Byeryone’s scared, but I’m will- 
ing to take it as far as I can,” said 
George Liu, 31, a graduate student 
from China. “I don’t want to lose my 
student status, but (the fee) is an in- 
sult, because it’s so discriminatory.” 

The UMass Web site tells students 
that to remain in good standing, they 
must meet financial obligations by all 
required deadlines. The conse- 

_ quences for not doing so include loss 


criticized Israel, also hardened its re- | 


action. 


“We are deeply troubled by this 
morning’sincidentin Gaza,” spokes- | 
man Scott McClellan told The Asso- | 


ciated Press after steering clear of criti- 


cism in his regular daily briefing | 


earlier. 
In response, Israeli Foreign Min- 


ister Silvan Shalom, amid a long- 
planned series of meetings with Vice | 


President Dick Cheney, Secretary of 
State Colin Powell and Rice, drew a 
parallel between Israel’s struggle 


against extremists and the Bush | 


administration’s war on terrorism. 
He said Hamas, which Yassin 


helped found in 1987, and al-Qaida, | 
which the Bush administration ac- | 


cuses of the Sept. 11, 2001 attacks, 
share the same ideology. 


Shalom saidhehad offeredCheney | | 


intelligence data that Israel had indi- 
cating Yassin’s direct involvement in 
suicide bombings and other terror 
attacks on Israel. 

Both U.S. and Israeli officials 
said, meanwhile, that Israel had not 
notified Washington in advance 
that it planned to kill Yassin with a 


missile after he left a mosque in | 


Gaza. 

And even the hardened U.S. po- 
sition did not approach the Euro- 
pean Union foreign ministers’ con- 
demnation of Israel’s attack. 

Noting that Hamas hadkilled hun- 
dreds of Israelis, the ministers said in 
a statement from Brussels: “Israel is 
not, however, entitled to carry out 
extra-judicial killings.” 

Rep. Eliot Engel, defending Israel, 
said, “Just as the United States is jus- 
tified in seeking out and targeting al- 
Qaida leaders such as Osama bin 
Laden and Ayman al-Zawahiri, the 
Israeli government has a responsibil- 
ity to do what it can to protect its 
citizens against these deadly terror- 
ists.” 

But Chuck Pena, director of de- 
fense policy studies at the Cato Insti- 
tute, a private research group, said 
Hamas’ vow of vengeance against the 
United States means the United States 
may have taken on a new terrorist 
enemy. 


NEWSBRIEFS 


ofmeal privileges, cancellation of class 
registration, eviction from dormsand 
involuntary removal of the student 
from UMass. 

UMass spokesman Patrick 
Callahan said that the budget for the 
international student office was cut 
$240,000 last year, and the new fee 
would provide a little over $200,000. 
A small amount of the fee would help 
track foreign students, as required by 
the law. 

“SEVIS is mandated,” he said. “We 
don’t have a choice.” 

Chris Vials, an English doctoral 
student and president of the GEO, 
said school administrators agreed to 
meet with critics. 

He said a better solution would be 
a $5 or $10 fee to all students. 

SEVIS “is supposed to protect do- 
mestic students, so why should inter- 
national students pay for it?” he said. 


West Virginia officials 
protest Abercrombie 
T-Shirt theme 


CHARLESTON, W.Va. (AP) — 
Gov. Bob Wise sent a letter to 
Abercrombie & Fitch on Monday de- 
manding that the clothing retailer 
stop selling a T-shirt that spoofs the 
state with the slogan, “It’s All Relative 
in West Virginia.” 

Wise said the T-shirt depicts “an 
unfounded, negative stereotype of 
West Virginia.” 

“I write to you today to demand 
that you immediately remove this 
item from your stores and your print 
and online catalogues,” Wise wrote. 
“Tn addition, these shirts must be de- 
stroyed at once to avoid any possibil- 
ity of resale and proof be given 
thereof.” 

Abercrombie & Fitch spokesman 
Tom Lennox declined to say whether 
the New Albany, Ohio-based com- 
pany geared toward college-aged 
people would comply with the 
governor’s request. He said the T- 
shirt, which features the slogan on an 
outline of the state, has been selling 
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Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld (right) with Deputy Secretary Paul Wolfolwitz (left) testify in the 9/11 Commission’s congressional hearings. 


9/11 comission exposes history of threats 


BY HOPE YEN 
THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


WASHINGTON — Lacking the de- 
tailed intelligence needed to strike di- 
rectly at Osama bin Laden, Clinton 
and Bushadministration officials fruit- 
lessly sought a diplomatic solution to 
get the al-Qaida leader out of Afghani- 
stan, a federal panel reported Tuesday. 

Not until the day before the at- 
tacks did U.S. officials settle ona strat- 
egy to overthrow the Taliban Afghan 
governmentin casea final diplomatic 
push failed. That strategy was ex- 
pected to take three years, the inde- 
pendent commission investigating 
the attacks said in one of two prelimi- 
nary reports. 

Separately, President Bush said he 
would have acted more quickly “had 
my administration had any informa- 
tion that terrorists were going to at- 
tack New York City on Sept. 11.” 

Responding to criticism in a new 


well at $22.50. 

“We love West Virginia. We love 
California, Florida, Connecticut, Ha- 
waii and Nebraska too. Abercrombie 
& Fitch was born and raised in the 
USA, and we honorall 50 states in the 
union,” Lennox said. 

West Virginia is not the only state 
that is spoofed on an Abercrombie & 
Fitch T-shirt. Another shirt’s slogan 
is “New Hampshire. 40 million squir- 
rels can’t be wrong.” 


U. Virginia student 
claims attack at party 
racially motivated 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. (AP) 
— A University of Virginia student 
is suing a fellow classmate and a 
campus fraternity over what he says 
was a racially motivated assault ata 
party. ns 

Luis Avila, a senior business stu- 
dent originally from Peru, was 
beaten during a Sept. 19 Alpha 
Delta Phi party by one-time frater- 
nity pledgemaster Joshua 
Weatherbee, according to police 
records. 

Avila, 23, was treated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Medical Center 
for broken bones in his face and nu- 
merous cuts and bruises, according 
to the suit filed last week in 
Charlottesville Circuit Court. 
Weatherbee shouted ethnic slurs 
during the attack, the suit alleges. 

Avila is seeking $300,000 in dam- 
ages from Weatherbee and the fra- 
ternity. 

Weatherbee, 21, pleaded guilty to 
assault in December and spent a 
month in jail. 

Last year, a mixed black and 
Asian candidate for student coun- 
cil president said she was assaulted 
on campus in a racially motivated 
attack. That led the university to 
create a special commission 
charged with studying equity an 
diversity at U.Va. , 

The commission is to release a 
report on campus diversity by May 
2004. 





book by his former counterterrorism 
adviser, Bush denied that he had ig- 
nored bin Laden and the threat of the 
al-Qaida terror network while focus- 
ing on Iraq’s Saddam Hussein. 

Thecommission reportsaidthatU.S. 
officials feared a failed attempt on bin 
Laden could kill innocents and would 
only boost bin Laden’s prestige. And 
the American public and Congress 
would have opposed any large-scale 
military operations before the Sept.2001 
attacks, the report said. In the end, it 
said, pursuing diplomacy over military 
action allowed bin Laden and other al- 
Qaida leaders to elude capture. 

The panel, formally the National 
Commissionon Terrorist Attacks Upon 
the United States, presented its findings 
as it began hearings with top-level Bush 
and Clinton administration officials. 
The aim was to question officials on 
their efforts to stop bin Laden in the 
years leading up to Sept. 11. 

Former Defense Secretary William 
Cohen said the Clinton administration 
recognized the dangers posed by al- 
Qaidaand considered the United States 
to be “at war” against the terrorist orga- 


nization. Three times after Aug. 1998 
U.S. officials considered using missile 
strikes to kill bin Laden, but each time it 
was decided the intelligence wasn’t good 
enough to ensure success, he said. 

Earlier, Secretary of State Colin 
Powell stressed administration efforts 
to fight terrorism, an implicit rebuttal 
to criticism in a new book by Bush’s 
former counterterrorism coordinator, 
Richard Clarke, who is expected to tes- 
tify Wednesday. 

“President Bush and his entire na- 
tional security team understood that 
terrorism had to be among our highest 
priorities and it was,” Powell said. 

Likewise, former Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright told the commis- 
sion that President Clintonandhis team 
“did everything we could, everything 
we could think of, based on the knowl- 
edge we had, to protect our people and 
disrupt and defeat al-Qaida.” 

The commission’s staff has spent 
months interviewing Clinton and 
Bush administration officials and 
poring over documents. Its prelimi- 
nary findings will be considered by 
the 10-member panel, which plans to 


issue a final report this summer. 

Among the staff findings: 

- U.S. officials were concerned that 
Taliban supporters in Pakistan’s mili- . 
tary would warn bin Laden of pending 
operations. The U.S. government had 
information that the former head of 
Pakistani intelligence, Hamid Gul, asa 
private citizen, had contacted Taliban 
leaders in July 1999 and assured them 
that he would provide three or four 
hours of warning before any U.S. mis- 
silelaunchashehad the “last time” -an 
apparent reference to a failed 1998 
cruise missile attack on bin Laden. 

- Pentagon counterterrorism offi- 
cials prepared a strategy urging the 
Defense Department in Sept. 1998 “to 
take up the gauntlet that international 
terrorists have thrown at our feet.” But 
the paper was rejected by a deputy 
undersecretary as “too aggressive.” 

_ - Defense Secretary Donald H. 
Rumsfeld told the commission that 
“he did not recall any particular 
counterterrorism issue that engaged 
his attention before” the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks, other than using unmanned 
aircraft against bin Laden. 





Senate looks to secure D.C. metro 


BY LESLIE MILLER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
Bush administration has neglected to 
protect railroads and mass transit sys- 
tems from a terrorist attack like the 
one that killed nearly 200 people in 
Madrid, senators said. 

Though the entire U.S. rail sys- 
tem can’t be protected from terror- 
ism, the government can start by 
securing the Amtrak tunnels under 
the U.S. Supreme Court and New 
York’s Penn Station because of their 
vulnerability to a catastrophic at- 
tack, Sen. Joseph Biden told the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee on Tues- 
day. 

“Can we stop an explosion of in- 
credible consequences under the Su- 
preme Court of the United States?” 
said Biden, a Delaware Democrat. 

Biden and fellow Delaware Demo- 
crat Thomas Carper proposed a bill 
that would improve ventilation and 
lighting and upgrade other emergency 
features in the tunnels. 

In 2001, a 130-year-old tunnel un- 
der downtown Baltimore was the 
scene of a railcar fire that took five 
days to extinguish and crippled 
Internet systems and rail travel along 
the Eastern Seaboard. 

Hundreds of thousands of people 
travel through the six Penn Station 
tunnels every day, the newest of which 
was built in 1910, said Biden. 

Amtrak tunnels built in 1904 run 
under the Supreme Court and House 
and Senate office buildings. 

A separate, bipartisan bill would 
also order the Homeland Security 
Department to assess threats to rail- 
ways and authorize $515 million to 
pay for security improvements. 

That’s still far short of what the 
industry says it needs, In an Ameri- 
can Public Transportation Associa- 
tion survey, transit agencies said 
they need more than $6 billion for 
security, 

Commerce Committee Chairman 
John McCain said he wants the com- 





mittee to pass a rail security bill be- 
fore the Senate’s April recess. 

McCain chastised the administra- 
tion for failing to develop a coordi- 
nated plan to protect railroad and 
mass transit systems, 

“Rail is a target,” he said. But “rail 
security efforts remain fragmented.” 

McCain said he was “somewhat 
confident” the administration recog- 


nizes the need for the bill. 

Homeland Security 
Undersecretary Asa Hutchinson cau- 
tioned against responding to indi- 
vidual events such as the attacks in 
Madrid, which were linked to al- 
Qaida sympathizers. 

“It’s important that we don’t sim- 


ply react.to incidents,” Hutchinson 
said. 





Md. budget approved 


BY GRETCHEN PARKER 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. (AP) — Gov. 
Robert Ehrlich’s plan to raise mil- 
lions of dollars for transportation 
projects by hiking motor vehicle fees 
won the approval of the House of 
Delegates on Friday, in a close vote 
that succeeded with the help of 31 
Democratic lawmakers, 

The House voted 72-69 to enact 
Ehrlich’s plan, which would generate 
$220 million a year for road projects 
and mass transit. It was an extraordi- 
nary vote that saw Republicans sup- 
porting fee increases and Democrats 
crossing their party line to support a 
proposal from a Republican governor. 

“The governor has shown strong 
leadership in a hostile political envi- 
ronment. He’s shown his ability to 
work across the aisle,” said House 
Minority Whip Anthony O’Donnell, 
pointing out that only two Republi- 
cans voted against the plan. 

Democrats who supported the leg- 
islation included Baltimore city del- 
egates, who were promised a “fair, 
honest study” on building a subway 
line to the Canton neighborhood of 
Baltimore, said Delegate Maggie 
McIntosh of Baltimore. The city 
shares, with the counties, a 30 percent 
cut from the money raised. 

The legislation still is being nego- 


‘tiated in a Senate committee, but 


Transportation Secretary Robert 


Flanagan said Friday he’s optimistic 
the bill will be successful, 

“What is driving this is we have a 
very serious need for transportation in 
the state of Maryland,” he said. “That is 
recognised by almost all the legisla- 
ors. 

Also on Friday, Ehrlich won over 
House delegates with a plan to charge © 
homeowners $30 year to raise money 
for sewage plant upgrades. Delegates 
voted 43-5 to support the governor’s 
Proposal, which also ‘is being worked 
on in a Senate committee, 

Forthetransportation fund, Ehrlich 
planned to raise more than $300 mil- 
lion a year, but a House committee 
stripped $83 million from the plan by 


‘taking out traffic violation fees and 


drunken driving fees. Also removed 
was a proposal to funnel rental car sales 
es $32 million, 
ill included is an annual regis- 
tration fee hike ofabout $23.50 rae 
Motorists would Pay an average of 
$128 to register their Cars every other 
year, up from the current biennial fee 
of $81. Truck owners would pay $72 
more every other year, 
ut raisin 
8as tax, which has stayed at 23 on 
cents a gallon for 12 years, when h 
Sip opie two years ago, _ ¥ 
ince then he’s scra id 
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EDITORIAL 
Diverse opinions needed 


The culmination of two years of sincere effort 
and reform to make Hopkins a better place took 
place this week. The majority of Hopkins students 
had no idea about it. 

By today, a five-person board of administrators 
from Brown, Princeton, Yale, Harvard and the 
University of Pennsylvania will have metwith Presi- 
dent Brody, Provosts Knapp and Andrews to learn 
about Hopkins’ academic rigor and student life at 
the Krieger School. The only thing missing from 
this Middle States Assessment (MSA) evaluation 
process is a thoroughly accurate picture of the stu- 
dents experiencing this life. 

In the only direct interaction the board had with 
Krieger School students (a similar panel was held 
with Whitting School students), an ‘open’ meeting 
was held this Monday, but publication was not 
extended beyond a blurb in The Gazette. A hand- 
picked group of Hopkins students showed up to 
chat with the panel - approximately 30 students 
representing a diverse number ofactivities, most of 
whom received personally addressed emails. With- 
out sincere publicity to student-focused publica- 
tionsandhubs, it’s doubtful that theadministration 
expected a larger, broader base ofstudentsto come. 
Thisis a disappointment both to the integrity of the 
survey process and to students. 

While the students’ experiences are significant, 
they are not entirely representative of the chal- 
lenges that Hopkins is facing. 

One of the greatest concerns that has been docu- 
mented repeatedly in focus groups and surveys is 
the lack of a sense of acommunity. However, the 
students that spoke to the MSA heads were an 
unfairly skewed group, simply by merit of having 
proven their leadership and comfort level in their 
own niches at the school. 

We hoped the administration would have val- 
ued equally thosewhohavefallen through thecracks 

___ of a historically apathetic Student Life environ- 
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ment, not only those who have risen despite it. 


Even the Commission on Undergraduate Edu- | 
cation (CUE) leader Vice Dean Paula Burger noted | 
the discrepancy between history and the focus | 


groups presentation: “Since many of the students 


inthe focus groupsexpresseda sense ofcommunity | 


within student organizations, the group struggled 
with the need for an overall sense of the commu- 
nity,” Burger told the News-Letter. 

Although this stage of the MSA process is now 
said and done, we look to the administration to 
democratize the process in other areas that also 
have the opportunity to profoundly impact student 
life. Reaching a hand to students with the “Sopho- 
more Succeed” survey wasa step in the right direc- 


tion. Why wasn’t an equally energetic hand ex- | 


tended totheentire population for the focus groups? 
The parroting of ideas amongst a group oflead- 


ers with somewhat shared experiences is counter- | 


productive. “Diversity” was one of the key points of 
the CUE commission’s recommendations, but the 
students selected were in no way diverse or repre- 
sentative. This homogeneity leaves much to be 
desired. It is unfair to assume that this group could 
represent the entire undergraduate experience. 
While the hand-picked focus group highlighted 
important issues, it is unreasonable to think that 
highly-involved students could representthe entire 
student body. It leads to questions of how sincere 
the administration was in its purported commit- 
ment to “diversity,” as addressed in the original 
CUE recommendations. The MSA panel told the 
University themselves that they didn’t feel that the 
panel represented the apparent view that Hopkins 
lacks community. The University should have sent 
a campus-wide email to invite all undergraduates 
to a second MSA panel, as well. The failure to 
communicate a diverse opinion belies the sincere 
effort the administration has made to affect change 
_ andisadi 
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_ Struever needs our help 


In its current state, the 3200 block of St. Paul St. 
is known for its rats and rundown row houses. 
Once Struever Bros. completes its independent re- 
developmentofSt. Paul St., however, therowhouses 
will have transformed into restaurants, retailers 
and upscale condominiums. 

In the mean time, following a rejection last week 


from the Baltimore City Design Advisory Panel,the — 


project has been returned to the drawing board for 
edits. The pause highlights the opportunity for 
Struever Bros. Eccles & Rouse to continue collabo- 
rating with the entire Charles Village community - 
including students. 

Werecognize thatthe St. Paul projectisindepen- 
dent of University development, but by more than 
doubling theretail area in north Charles Village, the 
project will have significant implications on the 
entire community. The project entails controver- 
sial issues such as liquor and bar licensing and the 
growth ofresidenceand retail, and so student opin- 
ions represent a critical role that is otherwise not 
represented to developers: Since students com- 
prise a significant portion of the retail patrons in 
this area, it is essential that students be included in 
the consultation project. 

Charles Village residents expressed excitement 
this week for the project. Like students, they antici- 


pateneighborhood revitalization. Atthesametime, 
the Charles Village Civic Association has had the 
opportunity to promote its own interests. It has 
campaigned against licensing for bars and pubs 
and instead supports licensing specifically for a 
wine bar, providing an upscale dining atmosphere 
with sit-down tables and potentially higher prices. 

Clearly, student interests woyld support more 
reasonably-priced social venues. Since the success 
of the project and its retailers depends heavily on 
the patronage of the entire community, student 
inputplaysa significantrolein planningand zoning 
the development. As developers fine tune architec- 
tural plans, they shouldactto havea regular student 
liaison available for consultation. We suggest the 
Vice-President of Student Lifeasa Student Council 
delegate already in existence to represent the social 
interests of the studentbody. This person shouldbe 
made the official delegate to Struever Bros. 

The success of the St. Paul St. redevelopment 
will depend heavily on both residents and students. 
Thus, as the project polishes its development plans, 
it is essential that there is regular input from both 
sides. A student delegate must promptly be made 
available to represent student interests to Struever 
Bros. if the project is to produce its most successful 
transformation. 





Juice bar a‘smooth move 


Our jaws are on the floor here at the Gatehouse. 
A smoothie bar is being planned for the gym. One 
notoperated by Sodexho, based onapopularmodel, 
propsed by the administration to provide a conve- 
nient option for students. Up is down. Left is right. 
We have always been at war with Eastasia. 

_ Truly though, this gesture by the administration 
on the school’s behalf is one of the most encourag- 
ingsteps undergrads have seen lately. With Student 

“Council buried beneath their own byzantine refor- 

- mationand CUE reports long on light and short on 
heat, it is easy for students to get discouraged when 
progress is promised but rarely delivered. 

- Sticking a juice bar in the Rec. Center provides 
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letes downing protein shakes or girls looking for a 
snack. Fora brief period students looking for alight 
treat after a workout had to rely on the Sodexho 
operated Jay Store (though ‘rely’ and ‘Sodexho’ 
should never be used in the same sentence). 

The administration’s decision to approach Matt 
McCauley, ownerand operator ofthe popularcam- 
pus mainstay Café Q, andwork with him to develop 


a smoothie and coffee bar in the Rec. Center is | 


exactly the kind of effort that students respect. _ 

Café Q has done much to earn students’ appre- 
ciation, from offering organic and free trade coffee 
to providing employed students quick pay raises 
and flexible hours. Allowing McCauley to expand 
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ppointment tothe studentbody. _ 
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LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


University working to 
eliminate ‘death lane’ 


The frustration youexpressin your 
editorial (“Shutdown the ‘death’ 
lane,” March 12) is fully shared by the 
University. Like you, we wish the re- 
design and reconstruction of North 
Charles Street (from 29th St. to Uni- 
versity Pkwy.) had been completed 


longagon git 

Over the past two years, the Uni- 
versity, the Baltimore Museum of Art 
and six neighborhood groups have 
worked closely together to come to 
an agreement amongst themselves 
and with the city on the priorities for 
the project and to push for funding 
and construction. Consensus has 
been reached on: 

- The complete elimination of the 
“death lane.” 

- For additional safety-related 
traffic calming, replacement of the 
current traffic pattern (which in- 
cludes three northbound lanes dur- 
ing evening rush hour) with two 
lanes northbound and two south- 
bound separated by a wide median 


ave \ 


c\ost 


Bin Laden's 


strip. 

- Landscaping, grass, trees, curbs, 
walks and crossings that maximize 
pedestrian safety, are sensitive to the 
neighborhood’s concerns and are re- 
spectful of this historic community. 

- Availability of sufficient off-street 
parking to satisfy the needs of com- 
munity residents. 

With these agreements in principle 
as the guide, already a great deal of 
conceptual design work has been 
done. The city recently awarded a 
contract for detailed design. Our fo- 
cus of attention now is on construc- 
tion. 

Working with our neighborhood 
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allies and with elected officials, we are 
pressing for full funding to supportas ' 
thorough and complete a project as 
possible and an expeditious construc- 
tion schedule. 

Mayor Martin O’Malley, among 
many other city leaders, is fully aware 
of the importance of this project and 
has assigned a staff member to stay 
on top of it. The University, along 
with our community allies, remains 
tenacious and unrelenting in pursuit 
of our goal to get the project under ' 
way. , 


Larry Kilduff 
Executive Director of Facilities 
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Open letter: fight 


E ur opean appeasers Daytime programming menu hurts students, but a little atte 


ear President Bush: 
Youand Ihave been fri- 
ends a long time. Since 
we first met on your trip 
to Israel, I have felt we 
have shared a common sense of pur- 
pose regarding terrorism. You have 
always seemed to understand the Is- 
raeli situation — that terrorism is an 
attempt to destroy our very existence. 
On Sept. 11, the 
universality of 
this threat was 
made apparent. 

That is why 
your constant 
supportof Israel 
and our right to 
defend ourselves has always been a 
welcome comfort in a sea of disap- 
proval. The fact that you recently 
maintained this position after ourtar- 
geted killing of Hamas founder Sheik 
Yassin was particularly important, es- 
pecially considering the criticism it 
received from European leaders. 

Their critique was not novel; it con- 
sisted of the same European rubric of 
appeasement thathas plagued thatcon- 
tinent for over 65 years. I found French 
Foreign Minister Dominique de 
Villepin’s comments a perfect example 
of this pernicious habit. The other day, 
he warned that “at a time when it is 
importantto mobilize forthe re-launch 
of the peace process, such acts can only 
fuel the cycle of'violence.” 

His callousness toward the inter- 
national state of affairs is shocking. 
Hisis a distinctly European logic that 
still hopes to negotiate a way out ofan 
unavoidable confrontation. In this 
model, Spain could have prevented 
the recent horror in Madrid had it 
only taken a more Franco-German 
position, i.e., pacify the enemy for a 
short-term sense of security. 

What I want to make clear is that 
while other countries may showlapses 
in resolve to fight the terror appara- 
tus that plagues us all, Israel will not 
waver. In the coming weeks repre- 
sentatives from my country will be 
coming to discuss our plans for dis- 
engagement from the Gaza Strip. It is 
vitally important that this be done 
from a position of strength and not 
look like our retreat from Lebanon 
or, more immediately, Spain’s deci- 
sion to remove its forces from Iraq in 
response to terror. 

Their new government’s pullout 
in the face of adversity once again 

"sends us back to the Munich Pact and 





Marriage act likely 


ately, a passionate debate 
has enflamed both our na- 
tion and our campus over 


the morality and legal va- - 


lidity of gay marriages in 
the United States. Clearly a philo- 
sophical debate exists about whether 
or not gay marriages should be per- 
mitted and accepted within our soci- 
ety and about the protection of equal 
tights ofgay couples. Atthe heart ofthis 
debate, but separate from the moral 
and religious context of the argument, 
is the role of the state’s sovereignty in 

ining its domestic affairs. 

The Defense of Marriage Act 
(DOMA) isclearlyacontroversial bill 
that may or may not pass constitu- 
tional muster. Still, 

unfortunately for 
gay rights advo- 


DAVIDLEIMAN 
THE Dousep EpcE 


FRICWOLKOFF 


the terrible consequences of appease- 
ment. As I said to you three years ago, 
we can't “repeat the terrible mistakes 


of 1938, when the enlightened de- | 
mocracies in Europe decided to sac- | 
rifice Czechoslovakia for a comfort- | 


able, temporary solution.” 

It’s clear that many Spaniards were 
misled by the belief that their nation’s 
friendliness with the United States 


brought terror | 
to their capital. | 
obvious | | 


The 
corollary they 
hope to apply 
posits that “If 
only Israel 
would stop in- 


stigating the terrorists, if only they'd | | 
leave the territories, then there would | | 


be peace.” Nothing, Mr. President, 
could be further from the truth. 

Al Qaeda’s nominal excuses for 
bombings, like your troops former 
presence in Saudi Arabia, are similar 


the Palestinian Authority’s superfi- | | 
cial overtures towards peace. These | 


are red herrings designed to hide the 
true aims of these organizations: the 


removalandreplacementof Western | 


democracies and ideals with Islamic 


states.’ Hitler was not discouraged | 


from further attacks by Britain’s will- 
ingness to let him have the 
Sudetenland anda policy of concilia- 
tion will certainly not stop Osamabin 
Laden and his ilk. 

This type of thinking was danger- 


ous in 1938 and it’s dangerous now. | 


Not only would it reinforce the ter- 
rorists’ notion that their aims can be 
achieved through violence, butitasks 
one ally to abandon another, for the 
sake of ameliorating an enemy. 


I couldn’t agree more with Spain’s | 


outgoing prime minister, José Maria 
Aznar. As he said last week, “to think 
that you can beat terrorism with con- 
cessions seems bad to me.” It is not just 
bad, Mr. President, it is self-defeating. 
Neville Chamberlain’s “peace in our 
time” only deferred the war to another’s. 

Israel will not let itself be Czecho- 
slovakia. And while I know that you 
will not let the United States falter in 
its mission to rid the world of terror, 
it is my-genuine hope that Europe’s 
leaders finally learn from the mis- 
takes of their predecessors. 


Ariel Sharon 


Dave Leiman’s column appears ev- 
ery two weeks. 


a certain manner. 

As Justice O’Connor writes in her 
concurring opinion in the Court’s 
recent sodomy decision Lawrence v. 
Texas, onecouldargue, “Other reasons 
exist to promote the institution of mar- 
riage beyond mere moral disapproval 
ofanexcluded group.” SinceO’Connor 
is a crucial swing vote, this would again 
seem to imply that, due to the current 
composition of the court, DOMA 
would probably be upheld. 

The most questionable part of 
DOMA is its Section 2, which would 
appear to be in violation ‘of the Full 
Faith and Credit clause of the Consti- 
tution, located in Article 4, Section 1. 
This section states that, “Full faith 
and credit shall be 
given in each state 
to the public acts, 
records, and judi- 


cates, in examining 
both the current Gl JEST Cou IMN cial peemeningso! 
composition of the ; . every other state. 
Gessrcdindatare dech And the Congress 
sis (past Supreme Court opinions) itis may by general laws prescribe the 
reasonabletoconcludethatDOMAwill manner in which such acts, records, 
withstand a constitutional test. and proceedings shall be proved, and 


DOMA consists of two major 
parts: Section 2 states that “No State, 
territory, or possession of the United 
States, or Indian tribe, ) 
quired to give effect to any public act, 


record, or judicial proceeding of any 
_ other State, territory, possession, Or 


tribe respecting a relationship be- 
tween persons of the same sex that is 
treated as a marriage under the laws 
of such other State, territory, posses- 
sion, or tribe, or a right or claim aris- 
ing from such relationship while Sec- 
tion 3 defines marriage as between a 
man.and a woman for purposes of 


While one could make many ar- 





shall be re-. 


the effect thereof.” 

Still, as Leonard Brown writes in 
the Campbell Law Review, “The Su- 
preme Court has recognized that 
Congress has a “substantial interest” 
in “balancing the interests” of states 
by “preventing [one state’s] policy 
from dictating” what the legal policy 
of other states will be.” (United States 
v. Edge Broad. Co.) In a doctrine es- 
tablished in Nevada v. Hall, it is clear 
thata state that dictates a strong pub- 
lic policy stance against the laws of 


another state does not necessarily 


have to accept the offending policy. 
By this logic, DOMA is merely codi- 
fying an already recognized doctrine 
of the Court. 

Finally, in the full faith and credit 
clause the wording, “The Congress 
may by general laws prescribe. ..the 
effect thereof” can be interpreted to 
mean that Congress can determine the 
effect of the full faith and credit clause 


on the public acts, records and judicial 


OPINIONS 


Terrace serves empty TV calories 


~~ 





With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


ntion could fix the problem 
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managers why we have to watch 
junk television all day long. He 
told me that students were wel- 
come to walk up to the televi- 
sions and change the channel. 
There are three problems with 
this policy. The first is that no 
single student is going to be will- 
ing to provide the public good of 


| 
Keeping the 
televisions tuned to 
[the 24-hour news] 
stations during the 
day would turn a 
hostile eating 
environment into a 
place where 
students can be 
better informed. 


changing the channel. The sec- 
ondis that fewstudents can physi- 
cally reach the buttons on the tele- 
vision, which are more than eight 
feet from the ground. Finally, it 
wouldn’t matter even if it were 
easy to change the channels, be- 
cause every station is playing the 
same types of shows during the 








*m having your baby!” 
“You're lying, woman! That’s 
not my kid!” 

Stagehands dressed in top-to- 
toe black jumpsuits rush to the 
| stage and pull apart the screaming 
couple. The crowd is on its feet, 
screaming for blood. Tears flow, 
punches fly, and bleeps are ex- 
changed. 

I am trying to concentrate on the 
morning’s edition of the Baltimore 
Sun and my bowl of soggy Froot 
Loops, but my eyes are constantly 
drawn upward to the blaring televi- 
sion set. It’s eight in the morning. I 
didn’t want my day to start like this, 
uncomfortably close to someone 
else’s private, personal problems. Un- 








proceedings of each state. Thus, by this 
interpretation, DOMA would simply 
be Congress determining the effect of 
the Full Faith and Credit clause as it 
applies to marriage. 

Thus, due to a conglomeration of 
legal facts and previous Supreme 
Court cases, the water of DOMA is 
murky but likely clear enough to pass 
constitutional muster. For this rea- 
son, gay rights advocates would be 


fortunately, I have no choice. If I 
want to get a meal, I have to suffer 
through daytime television. 

Maury, The Jerry Springer Show, 
Jenny Jones and 
Montel — no show m= 
is too twisted or de- JOSHUAR 
pressing to play on 
the twin television 
sets that hang from 
the ceiling in Ter- 
race. A recent Springer episode, titled 
“Tales of the Midget Klan,” featured a 
woman who dumped her boyfriend, a 
member of a midget version of the Ku 
Klux Kian, for a secret black lover. In 

“Lesbian Family Affairs,” a girl told her 
family that she had been sleeping with 
her aunt. On the Maury Povich show, 


to pass legal muster 


better served through working to en- 
act legislation ona state by state basis, 
rather than relying on the hope that 
the Supreme Court will allow some 
sort of domino legal effect whereby 
one state legalizing gay marriage will 
mean that all states are forced to rec- 
ognize those marriages because, ulti- 
mately, such a scenario is unlikely. 


Eric Wolkoff is a junior. 
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Iwatcheda daughter accuseher mother 
of sleeping with the daughter’s fiancé. 

These shows have been proven to 
be detrimental to our long-term psy- 
chological health. 
A 2001 report by 
the American 
Academy of Pedi- 
atricslinked watch- 
ing violent or ag- 
.  gression-themed 
television shows to antagonisticbehav- 
ior inadolescents. An isolated episode 
of Springer or Jenny Jones isn’t going 
to turn a normal student to hostility, 
but the same violent shows, day after 
day, can push an overworked and 
stressed-out undergraduate over the 
line. One trash talk show was recently 
directly linked to a brutal death: in 
February, a Montel Williams episode 
about domestic abuse sparked an ar- 
gumentinan Oklahoma bedroom that 
ended with a woman fatally wounding 
her husband with a .22-caliber rifle. 

The other shows thatare playedin 
Terrace aren’t much better. When 
it’s not a cheesy soap opera drown- 
ing out our conversations, it’s an- 
other banal episode of The Price Is 
Right. To quote Adam Sandler, “The 
price is wrong.” I’m tired of watching 
old people try to win cars, beds and 
blenders. Stop jumping up and down 
and go back to your homes. 

I once asked one of the Terrace 


breakfast and lunch hours. 

There’s a simple solution to 
this problem: the installation of cable 
in the dining halls. Right now, the 
Terrace televisions only receive the 
major network channels. If Terrace 
installed cable on the two televisions, 
we wouldn’t have to sit through an- 

other soap opera or talk show. 

Instead of watching trash, we could 

eat breakfast and lunch while absorb- 
ing the day’s news. We’re busy stu- 
dents here at Hopkins; and I’ve found 
that it can be tough to take the time to 
keep up with rapidly changing world 
events. There are several quality 24- 
hour news channels available with 
basic cable. Keeping the televisions 

tuned to these stations during the day 
would turn a hostile eating environ- 

ment into a place where students can 
be better informed. 

Cable isa cheap solution. If Hopkins 
doesn’tcare enough to pay forimprove- 
ments to our studentlife, lam willing to : 
personally foot the bill for the installa- 
tion of cable in Terrace. It would be sad 
if an institution with an endowment in 
the billions didn’t care enough to pro- 
vide such a basic educational service to 
its students, but if necessary, I will pay. 

It’s in everyone’s best interest to 
cut the junk. Let’s get rid of trashy 
daytime television and make Terrace 
a better place to eat and socialize. 


Joshua Robinson’s column appears 
every two weeks, 





o be honest, me and my 
Ouija board don’t get 
along. But it was time to 
procrastinate, so I pulled 
it off the shelf, and began 
the methodical process of just letting 


0. 
Suddenly, my handsbegan moving: 

“T-A-M-D-R-B-R-O-D-Y. What’s 
your name.” 

Crazy. But I’m thinking: Hey, this is 
the interview of a college lifetime, and 
with the Internet, who knows what’s 
possible anymore, I quickly send back 
my name, and ask a question. 

“Dr. Brody, what’s with this tuition 
increase? My parents saved for both me 
and my sister’s college education, but 
the same amount of savings that got me 
through three years of this school will 
only get her through two. Are we pric- 
ing private education out of the range 
of middle-class America?” 

The board sits for a second, then, 
amazingly, a response: We have held 
annual tuition increases under five per- 
cent for the last three years. 

. “Overall,” I say, “that still means 
that the middle-class is having a harder 
time paying. Under five percent a year 
still means roughly a $2,500 increase, 





or $10,000 more for a four-year educa-_ 


tion.” * 

Themanon the Ouija line responds 
quickly: Thatincrease is well within our 
peer group of institutions, he says, 


which includes the entire Ivy League, 
and universities suchas MIT, Stanford, 
Chicago, Duke and Georgetown. 

“Tm glad we’re matching them. It 
still doesn’t help my family afford the 
costs any better because we've success- 


I reply as testily as I believe a Ouija 
board can allow me to: “Getting a 
Hopkins education provides opportu- 
nities for future achievement that can- 
not be obtained just through books. 
Your logic would lead to two systems 


fullykeptourtu- of education: 
ition: increase one well-con- 
undersomevery RAPHAELSCHWEBER- nected one for 
high, arbitrary K 0 RE N a rich and af- 
measure.” uent, and an- 

A small porte leet bea tet) F) other for the 
pause, then: It’s : rest of 
still true that CLOSER TO HoME America.” IL 
what Hopkins ax hastily shut off 
charges is a the call waiting 
comparable price for a quality educa- on my Ouija board. It seems John 
tion. The board spells out “Thinking,” Edwards wanted to chat. 


then sends another thought: Your in- 
vestment will repay itself many, many 
times over. 

“That still won’t help my parents 
avoid the tremendous debt after my 
sister’s college years. Middle-class 
Americans like them can’t afford to 
save for 18 years, and then pay loans for 
thirty more. On top of that, with more 
and more careers requiring college in- 
ternship experiences that pay next to 
nothing, how can one make it through 
college without working five jobs and 
having a heart attack?” 

The doctor spits back: This is a free 


country, last I checked. If you can’t 


afford to pay, you can go somewhere 
else that your family can afford. 


Well, the board spits back, colleges 
need to cover costs, and running an 
institution such as Hopkins requires 
money, This year’s budget required an 
increase. 

And my board man reminds me: 
There is no such thing as a free lunch. 


Youwouldknowthisifyou’d bothered 
toshowup foryour Econ. 101 lectures. _ 


“True,” I say. “So what can we do 
about the situation? You're telling me 


_ you've got a budget problem. I’m tell- 


ing you it’s not just about you. It’s 
about equal opportunity and ensuring 


the promiseofAmerica” = = 


Well, what are your ideas? 
“We could start by increasing fed- 


eral funding for Pell grants so more. 


- 


Ouija: T-U-I-T-I-O-N-I-S-G-O-I-N-G-U-P 


students could be included. More im- 
portantly, as the cost of tuition rises, so 
should the income level that is eligible 
for Pell grants, as many other grants for 
low-income Americans use the Pell cri- 
teriato determineeligibility. A program 
that rewards and encourages saving by 
parents for education should also be 
enacted. One idea: the government 
should match a percentage of funds 
saved by parents to extend and enhance 
the value of saving. It should cap this 
program by annual income, though, so 
that it can help those who need the help 
the most. Sure it will be expensive, but 
in an age where skills, education and 
networking matter more than they ever 
have, shouldn’t we as a nation act to 
ensure that those able to do the work _ 
aren’t hindered by a lack of funding?” 
Some might call your ideas socialist. 

_ “Socialism gives things away. I’m all 
in favor of work; in fact, I want to see a 
rsh deat hotre Jessep those who 
want to work, seek knowledge and ob-. 
Mer Ae Meceehisbie tna 
“By the way, Dr. Brody, if you re- 
turned your roughly $775,000 salary, 
how much would this year’s tuition in- 
crease have been?” pe aay 
 Atthat point my Ouija board burst - 
into flames, ending the conversation. 


nltast4 


Letter Opinions Editor. He does not ac- 


_ tually own a Ouija board. 
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_ BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On Feb.'11, many obstetricians in 
South Korea steeled themselves for a 
long night. Floods of superstitious 
mothers insisted on having a caesar- 
ean section before this year began. 

According to the Chinese Zodiac, 
girls who were born in the year of the 
horse were said to be stubborn and 
short tempered. 

This is just one example of the 
growing trend of parents insisting on 
having their babies on certain times 
of the year deemed “auspicious” for 
their child. 

Tens of thousands of women in 
Asia opt for a surgical birth, known 
as a caesarean section, in hopes of 
having their child under an auspi- 
cious day of the year: 

They believe that doing so will 
guarantee a more promising future 
for their children. This crossover of 
superstition and medicine has 
earned Asia the title “caesarean 
capital of the world.” 

Fortune tellers are still wildly 
popular in places like China, Hong 
Kong and Taiwan. These advisors 
are consulted for birthdates, mar- 
riages, business deals and even real 
estate’ 

Their technique is based upon a 
numerical system that relies upon 
the 60-year cycle on a Chinese cal- 
endar. 

Additionally, the five elements - 
wind, water, fire, wood and earth - 
are applied. These five elements, ac- 
cording to some tellers can predict 
the sex of the child. 

Hong Kong Astrologer Yeung Ki- 
yue said, “many women come to me 
because they want to know a good 
day to havea baby. They want to give 
their child a head start in life.” 


Currently, in Taiwan, the rate ofc-” 


sections preformed is as high as 33 
percent, according to Huang Fu- 
yuan, former deputy of the Taiwan 
Department of Health. “The [World 
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C-section birth rates increase in Asia 


In Taiwan, one third of pregnant women have to have Cesarean sections performed 
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Many women and children, especially in Asia, face health risks as a result of caesarean birthing techniques. 


Health Organization] recommends 
that the figure be around 15%,” 
Huang remarks. South Korea now 
holds the highest rate of c-sections in 
the world. 

Almost halfofall pregnant women 
in this country will opt for a surgical 
delivery. 

Huang claims that the top reason 
that women want a c-section is not 
for medical reasons, but “to choose a 
good timing.” 

Other explanations include the 


ease to arrange maternity leave, at- 
tempting to avoid delivery pains, fear 
that spouses or relatives will not keep 
them company, negative effects on 
sex life, and that c-sections are cov- 
ered by their insurance. 

Obstetricians can attest that per- 
forming so many cesareans is cer- 
tainly a lucrative business for them. 
In Hong Kong, one surgical delivery 
earns a doctor up to about $10,250 in 
US dollars. 

Among other benefits for the ob- 





Hopkins senior makes microchip 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Improving upon a previous de- 
sign, senior Eric Simone, a biomedi- 
cal engineering major, created a mi- 
crochip which has the ability to 
manipulate and isolate proteins and 
DNA. 

The chip, combined with the 
proper equipment, has the potential 
to becomeanimportanttoolinamul- 
titude of fields, from medical diag- 
nostic tests to altering chemical reac- 
tions to detecting particular 
biohazards. 

According to Simone the “applica- 
tions are endless,” citing the possibility 
ofusinghis projectasa “lab-on-a-chip.” 

Simone, 21, designed, built and 
tested his chip in cooperation with As- 
sistant Professor JeffTza-Huei Wang’s 
lab. Wangis onthe faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins Department of Mechanical 
Engineering as. well as the Whitaker 
Biomedical Engineering Institute. 

Working with Wang, Simone was 
able to improve on Wang’s straight- 
electrode design by using a creative 
circular electrode approach. 

Experimentally, this new design 
performed better than the original. 
“This chip gives us a new tool to look 
into biological questions,” said Wang 
in a recent Hopkins press release. 
“Eric can actually interact with and 
manipulate individual DNA mol- 
ecules.” 





The chip functions by using elec- 
tric fields to manipulate molecules 
that are either naturally charged (such 
as DNA), or tagged with a charged 
fluorescence marker. 

Wang explained this in his own 
words: “The chip has tiny wires, each 
about one-fifth the diameter of a hu- 





Eric can actually 
interact with and 
manipulate individual 


DNA molecules. 
-PROF, JEFF WANG 








man hair, embedded ina circular pat- 
tern. When it’s connected to a power 
source, it allows us to generate an 
electric field that can transport mol- 
ecules toa designated area for study.” 

Tests that he has run with the chip 
includes “manipulation of different 
types particles (e.g. beads and quan- 
tum dots or QDs) that can be [at- 
tached] to biomolecules, thus en- 
abling control of them and DNA, 
varying input parametersto the chip,” 
according to Simone. 

“Single Bio-Molecule Detection 
With Quantum Dots In A 
Microchannel,” a paper which fea- 


tured the results of Simone’s work, 
and which he was second author on, 
was presented at the 17th IEEE Inter- 
national Conference on Micro- 
Electro-Mechanical Systems, held in 
Maastricht, the Netherlands in late 
January. 

As a recipient of a Provost’s Un- 
dergraduate Research. Award grant, 
Simone was able to spend a majority 
of this past summer working on the 
chip as part of Wang’s lab, which he 
has been a member of since January, 
2003, when he was the first under- 
graduate to join the lab. 

Wang has since taken more un- 
dergraduates into his laboratory and 
has found them to be valuable mem- 
bers of his team. “Once they are mo- 
tivated,” Wang said in a JHU press 
release, “they do a really good job.” 

Simone was one of 41 students 
who received funding from the 
Hodson Trust in 2004. The grants 
give up to $3,000 to students to pur- 
sue their projects and are open to 
students in the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences, the Whiting School of 
Engineering, the School of Nursing 
or the Peabody Conservatory, giving 
students in non-science fields a 
chance to plan and execute their own 
projects as well. 

Simone, originally from Ander- 
son Township, Ohio, plans to pursue 
a doctoral program in biomedical en- 
gineering, potentially followed by a 
career in the biomedical industry. 
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Eric Simone and his advisor Jeff Wang examine a microchip that manipulates and isolates DNA and proteins. 
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stetrician is the ease of setting up a 
delivery schedule. 

The World Health Organization 
estimates that approximately 15% 
of babies born in Asia require a c- 
section due to emergency medical 
reasons such as a placenta previa 
(in which the placenta is blocking 
the cervical opening) or fetal dis- 
tress. 

However, although advancements 
in medical technology have decreased 
immediate dangers of cesareans such 
as uterine hemorrhages or damage to 
surrounding organs, there are still 


| many other health risks women 


should consider. 

A study conducted in Taiwan in 
2000 showed that obstetricians that 
rushed suturing up the site of inci- 
sion caused masses of scar tissue. As 
a result, the risk of having an ectopic 
pregnancy increases. 

Anectopic pregnancy occurs when 
fertilized eggs have been trapped 
within the tissue and the fetus will 
commence growth outside of the 
uterus — in the mother’s abdominal 
cavity. This is an potentially fatal dis- 
order for both the mother and the 
baby. 

Furthermore, fertility rates de- 
crease sharply, which is discouraging 
for mothers who intend to have more 
than one child. 

Additionally, unnecessary c-sec- 
tions increase the risk of a uterine 
rupture in the next delivery ifthe baby 
is to be born vaginally. Although not 
a huge risk, this is still painful and it 
could be prevented dramatically by 
the mother’s willingness to undergoa 
vaginal birth. 

However, studies show that women 
who choose a cesarean will increase 
their risk of mortality by 400 percent of 
the rate of mortality for a natural birth. 
Furthermore, the fetus is at a higher 
risk for respiratory disorders. 

Ina natural childbirth, the contrac- 
tions will force the baby’s fluid filled 
lungs to expel the fluid in order to 
breathe normally in the outside world. 

In a cesarean, however, the baby 


lacks this ability to strengthen its 


lungs. Furthermore, the transition 
from the womb to the outside is sud- 
den and can increase the possibility 
of fetal shock. 

Even the Hong Kong fortune teller 
Mr. Yeung does not agree with this 
trend of manipulating nature. He be- 
lieves that at what moment the child 
should have been intended by na- 
ture to come into the world cannot 
thwart destiny. “Just like surgery to 
change the face — the nature of the 
face is still there,” he said. 
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Researchers find 


| BY SANDYANAIR 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 





A recent study by researchers at 
| the Johns Hopkins Kimmel Cancer 
Center demonstratesa genealteration 


| | that causes a colon cell to develop 


| cancer. The study is published in the 
| March 14 advance online edition of 
| Nature Genetics. 

Researchers from the Howard 
| Hughes Medical Institute, Case West- 
| ern University and universities in the 
| Netherlands and Japan collaborated 

on the project. 

|  Theresearchers identified a modi- 
fication to a specific group of genes, 
| called SFRPs, in a colon cell that 
| makes the cell unable to mitigate the 
rate of cell growth. 

Due to this inability, cell division 
proceeds uncontrollably and results 
in cancerous tissue. 

SERPs, which stands for secreted 
| frizzled-related proteins, are proteins 
that stop a pathway known as the 
| WNT gene pathway. 

The researchers have shown be- 
fore that activation ofthe WNT path- 
way occurs early in incidences of 
colorectal cancers, and that it relates 
to the cell growth functions. 





proteins, toa WNT 
receptor. SFRPs 
| have a_ similar 
structure to WNT- 
receptor frizzled 
proteins so the 
| SFRPs can also 
bind to the WNT 
| receptor. If more 
| SFRPs are present, 
| theywillbindto the 
WNT receptors 
and render the 


identified a 
modification to a 
specific group of 
genes, called SFRPs, in 
a colon cell that makes 
the cell unable to 


colon cancer gene 


Professor of Oncology and director of 
basic research at the Johns Hopkins 
Kimmel Cancer Center stated, “Pre- 
viously, we thought that mutations 
downstream of the WNT gene were 
enough to trigger the cell to stay alive, 
keep growing and develop into a tu- 
mor. Our key finding is that the cell 
also may need to shut off SFRP genes 
to become cancerous.” 

The study demonstrates that add- 
ing SFRPs to colon cancer cells with 
inactivated SFRP genesand mutations 
in the WNT pathway makes the cells 
stop growing uncontrollably and 
causes the cells to die. 

It also shows that the SFRP gene 
inactivation occurred in the earliest, 
pre-cancerous lesions, which may 
develop into cancer. Dr. Baylin indi- 
cated that “the colon cancer process 
may start by shutting off SFRP genes, 
which allows the WNT pathway to 
stay on...then, some of these early 
lesions may acquire mutations in the 
WNT pathway that push the cell into 
growth overdrive, failure to die prop- 
erly, and the development into pol- 
yps and finally, cancer.” 

The importance of this conclu- 
sion is that SFRP genes may be an 
earlier influence in the development 


The WNT path- of colon can- 
way is initiated by .. “-. eeeeesennennsmnenmniemneemnen TCE’ oe 
the binding ofa sig- established 
nal protein, WNT- The researchers concept of 
receptor frizzled WNT muta- 


tions may bea 
later procees. 
Thus, preven- 
tive measures 
may be fo- 
cused at the 
SFRP genes. 
This study 
demonstrates 
an important 
mechanism in 
the beginning 
process ofaco- 








WNT pathway in- mitigate the rate of lon cell’s be- 
active. coming can- 
The researchers cerous. The 
showed that, in cell growth. implications, 
cases of colorectal = wT however, of 

| cancers, the pro- this study pro- 
| duction of SFRPs is inhibited. The vide a promising realm for further 


gene encoding SFRPs undergo 
hypermethylation, the addition of 
methyl groups, at the promoter re- 
gion, which renders the gene inac- 
tive. The inactivated gene cannot 
guide the production of SFRPs. 

A connection between SFRP gene 
| inactivation and activation of the 
WNT pathway is a novel result of the 
study. 

As the article indicates, the activa- 
tion of the WNT pathway in colon 
cancer cells was thought to be the 
result of mutations in the WNT gene. 
However, SFRP genes provides an- 
other factor influencing WNT acti- 
vation. 

Stephen Baylin, M.D., Ludwig 











investigation. 

As indicated in the article, me- 
thylation, the modification that 
makes the SFRP encoding gene in- 
active, is a reversible process. Thus, 
this study has possible therapeutic 
implications. 

Various compounds, suchas green 
tea, are believed to inhibit enzymes 
that catalyze methylation. The scien- 
tists will therefore pursue the preven- 
tive properties of natural compounds 
and other drugs to determine the ef- 
fect on SFRP genes. Some drugs to be 
examined are aspirin and non-steroid 
anti-inflammatory drugs. As Dr. 
Baylin states, “SFRP could be a great 
target for preventing cancer.” 
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Though detectable by colonoscopies, polyps often can become cancerous. 
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Hopkins Hospital stays on top | 


Johns Hopkins named one of nation’s 
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A bird’s eye view of the top ranked children’s hospital home to both patient facilities and research labs. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On March 15, The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital was named to a list of the 
top 100 performance improvement 
hospitals in the nation. 

This is not the same as Hopkins 
being ranked as one of the top hos- 
pitals in the nation, a status which it 
has consistently achieved. 

This performance improvement 
ranking, based on a study con- 
ducted by a firm called Solucient, 
shows that the hospital has been 
consistently improving its perfor- 
mance. 

Established in 1889, The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital has long been 
known for its innovation and pro- 
gressiveness when it comes to pa- 

“* tient care. 

This is not the first time in its 
history that The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital has been recognized for its 
achievements. 

For the past 13 years, US News & 
World Report has ranked Hopkins 

* Hospital as number one in the na- 
tion. 

Last year, itranked in the top ten 
in the nation in sixteen individual 
categories, which include ear, nose 
and throat; gynecology; urology; eye 

care; digestive disorders; geriatrics; 

_ theumatology; cancer; hormonal 
disorders; neurology/neurosurgery; 
respiratory disorders; pediatrics; 
psychiatry; orthopedics; heart/heart 

surgery and kidney disease. 
When Johns Hopkins originally 

_ came up with the idea of funding a 

hospital, he did not picture any- 
_ thing like the hospital today. He 
. Wanted it built on his 330 acre estate 
~~ 80 that it could be peaceful and 

*. quiet. 

*. However, his Hospital trustees 
*. convinced him that by building a 
~-« hospital in the city, it would be 
_.. More accessible to the people who 

'. needed medical care the most, the 

poor. 
’ Although Johns Hopkins funded 
:_ the hospital and came up with the 
*. ideas surrounding it, he was no 
. longer living when the actual con- 
struction began in 1877. 

Twelve years later, the pavilion 
+; Style hospital was finished, consist- 
"\« ing of seventeen buildings arranged 
.» around a courtyard. ae 

Today, only three of these origi- 
nal buildings are still standing. 
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Throughout its history, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital has always 
seemed to be a step ahead of other 
hospitals. 

Four years after the hospital was 
completed, The School of Medicine 
opened its door as the first medical 
school to integrate bedside teach- 
ing and research into its curricu- 
lum. 

This curriculum, as well as new 
entrance requirements and exami- 
nations, was the beginning of a new 
era for medical schools. 

Later, Hopkins was the first 
medical school to admit women. It 
was the first to use rubber gloves 
during surgery and to develop renal 





For the past 13 years, 
US News & World Report 
has ranked Hopkins 
Hospital as number 
one in the nation. Last 
year, it ranked in the 
top ten in the nation 
in sixteen individual 


categories. 


dialysis and CPR. Ng 

Thanks to John Shaw Billings, 
the physician who oversaw the de- 
sign of the original hospital, it was 
also the first hospital to have cen- 
tral heating. 

Today, Hopkins Hospital has ex- 
panded greatly beyond what any- 
one in the 18" century would have 
imagined. ; 

Hopkins medicine has grown 
from the four original physicians to 
having over 20 thousand employ- 
ees. 
The hospital now spreads over 
22 acres and has many individual 
centers designed to treat patients as 
well as to allow space for research 

ducation. 
cae day, an average of 1,072 
patients are at The Johns Hopkins 


Hospital, with over 1.5 million out- 
patient visits annually. 

One of the ideas which is cur- 
rently being emphasized at Hopkins 
Hospital is the idea of patient safety. 

This is the initiative which 
stresses the importance of patient’s 
being involved in their own care. 

By knowing what treatments and 
procedures they are undergoing, the 
patients will be able to lower their 
risk of injury. 

All of Hopkins’ past has made it 
what itis today, a place where medi- 
cine, research,and education flour- 
ish. 

It is a place that is certainly wor- 
thy of being namedas one of the top 
performance improvement hospi- 
tals in the country. 

Hopkins is, in fact, one of only 
two major teaching hospitals in the 
Baltimore-Washington area to re- 
ceive this ranking, based on im- 
provement between 1997 and 2001. 

The only other hospital in the 
area to receive this honor is the 
Washington Hospital Center in 
Washington, D.C. 

Categories that hospitals could 
fall into included not only major 
teaching hospitals but also teach- 
ing hospitals, large community hos- 
pitals, medium community hospi- 
talsand small community hospitals. 

The organizational improve- 
ment rankings within these catego- 
ries were based on data gathered 
from Medicare cost reports and 
MEDPAR. 

Overall, it was found that these 
performance improvement leader 
hospitals have decreased their mor- 
tality rates and number of compli- 
cations, keep patients for shorter 
amounts of time and have fewer ex- 
penses than other hospitals. 

At this rate, hospitals will con- 
tinue improving for years to come, 
and medical care will reach new 
greatness. 
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The Alumni Relations and Homewood Reunion Offices 
are looking for students to work at this year's 
Homecoming/Reunion’ and Graduation” ceremonies. 


Students must be energetic, personable, and 
presentable. If you're interested, e-mail india@jhu.edu 
with the following information: 


* name, phone number, major, and year of graduation 
* extracurricular involvement (clubs, Greeks, sports, etc.) 
* why you're interested in working for Alumni Relations 


In addition, please describe in a few sentences your experience at Johns Hopkins. 


‘Homecoming/Reunion: April 29—May1 ~~ Graduation: May 22 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Alumni Association 


Alumni 


It all begins with you. www.alumni.jhu.edu 
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Hamden Area 


Three bedroom, full bath, 
living, dining, family room, 
and kitchen. 
$1400/month. 





Call 410-666-9254 








GRAND CENTRAL 


The Distinguished Alternative 


ILIMITED FREE DRINKS: 
domestics pucker shots 
imports ~ sodas/juices 


calf rail 
\ ie 


EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT at Grand Central 
is hip hop COBLEGE NIGHT - an alternative 
to the College scene. 


sy 
ao 18+, Doorss6p6n at 9om 
$10 before 10pm/$15 after 10pm 


NAOT dalelb) mere) |(-1el-m |B) 


State-of-the-art sound/lighting/atmosphere 
1001-03 WN, Charles Street 
410.752.7133 
ATM.VISA/MC/AMEX 
And every third Saturday is Electroschock - an industrial. 
synthpop party at Grand Central, Baltimore's newest 
and best industrial/high-tech nightspot venue. 
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SENIOR ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 





KYLE ROBINSON, MEN'S SWIMMING 




















swimmer com- 


i — able to handle the pres- 
sure of competing in 
multiple events so well. 

“He did a great job,” 
Kennedy says. “It’s dif- 
ficult to be one of the 
. leaders and to feel that 
pressure, Each time we 
needed him to step up, 
he did. He was always 
the go-to guy.” 
| “J didn’t feel like 
there wasa tremendous 
amount of pressure be- 
cause it’s been done be- 
fore,” Robinson said. 
“We had a couple 
people on the team do- 
mi ing six or seven events. 
- -——- — You just try to go out 
there and do the best 
BY BROOKE NEVILS you can, and you swim that particu- 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTrer lar race. If it doesn’t go too well, you 
just move on.” 

While most Hopkins students Among the seven events were four 
were medicating their post-spring relays, and Robinson swam the an- 
break sunburns or enjoying their chor position — “the top spot,” ac- 
last home-cooked meals, Kyle cordingto Kennedy—forallofthgm. 
Robinson was in the middle of a “There’s always a lot of pressure 

: “fo Sikes vtaracteen ___ on relays when 
| at the indoor pool | ou’re the last 
of the NCAA Di- | VITAL STATISTICS ee admits 
| vision III Swim- | Robinson. “Even 
ming Champion- | Name: Kyle Robinson thoughit’sateam 
shipsinsunnyand | Event: Freestyle event where ev- 
glamorous St. Pe- | Height: 61" erybody sets you 
ters, Missouri. Weight: 195 Ibs. | up, if you’re be- 
The freestyle | Majors: .R. and German hind, it’s yourjob 


to catch people. 





peted in seven 
events the 
maximum allowed — and scored in 
six, helping Hopkins toits fifth place 
finish with 229.5 points. It was the 
fifth consecutive season in which 
Hopkins Swimming placed in the 
top five in the country. 

Coach George Kennedy wasn’t 
at all surprised that Robinson was 





But I’ve been an- 
choring relays for 
awhile, and it’s what I’ve gotten used 
to.” 

Robinson’s relay teams placed 11" 
in the 200-meter freestyle, fourth in 
the 400-meter medley, sixth in the 
800-meter freestyle, and 12" in the 
400-meter freestyle. Individually, 
Robinson placed 14" in the 200-meter 





_ Jays off to best start since D-I jump 
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2-1 lead after goals from Key and 
Pearce in the opening minutes of the 
game. 

The Patriots, however, quickly 
responded with four straight goals 
to open up a 5-2 lead. Following a 
brief timeout, the Jays responded 
with an offensive explosion. Scor- 
ing five unanswered goals over the 
course of an eight-minute span, 
-Hopkins took a 7-5 lead. The score 
at the half was 7-6. 

In the second half, following an 
early Hopkins goal, George Mason 
evened the score at 8-8. But the Patri- 
ots’ comeback efforts proved all for 
naught, as the Jays scored five of the 
next eight goals and exacted revenge 
on George Mason, winning a hard 
fought 13-11 game. Key and Pearce, 
who each scored four goals apiece, 
carried the Hopkins offense through 
the contest. 

“The way we ended our season last 
year at George Mason was really tough 
for us,” said sophomore midfielder 
Kelley Putnam. “It was really great to 
put that game behind us and get the 
victory.” 

While the rest of Hopkins was on 
spring break, the Jays were hard at 
work preparing for Ohio State. Last 
year, the Jays played at Ohio State and 
came out on the short end “in a very 
hard fought game,” according to 
Tucker. This year, however, the Jays 
made sure they were far from being 
ontheshortend. Hopkins hammered 
the Buckeyes 13-5 in a decisive vic- 
tory. The Jays received contributions 
from everyone, particularly their de- 
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eir own turf. Hopkins tooka quick: 
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fense, which held a high-powered 
° 9 ots one 





Sophomore goalkeeper Lauren 
Riddick, who gathered seven saves 
for the Jays, led the Hopkins’ defense. 
The Jays never trailed in this contest, 
as they scored the first five goals and 
closed the game out by scoring the 
last five. The offensive star of this 







freestyle in 1:42.75 and tied for 11" in 
the 100-meter freestyle in 46.65. 
“Kyle was one of the strong forces 
at the meet who helped us to finish 
fifth, especially on the third night 
when we made a huge comeback,” 
Kennedy says. 
“His third place 
finish in the 100 
free consolation 
round was a 
good sign of his 
leadership and | 
intensity.” | 200-meter freestyle: 
“The whole | 400-meter medley: 
third day, every- | 400-meter freestyle: 


| Robinson’s Events at the NCAA Division 
II! Swimming Championship Meet 


RELAY EVENTS: 


Robinson, tried again in a time trial | 
the following day only to go slower. | 
On Saturday morning, theytriedand | 
failed in the 400-meter freestyle re- 
lay: 
“On our fifth shot at it that night, 
‘everyone in 
that relay 
stepped up and 
did what they 
needed to do,” 
Robinson says. 
“I was really 
fortunate to be 
anchoring it. It 
was a really 


11" place, 1:24.64 
4" place, 3:23.25 
12" place, 3:07.71 








body stepped | 800-meter freestyle: 6" place, 6:52.15 touching ,feel- 
up,” Robinson | ing, looking up 
explains. rat INDIVIDUAL EVENTS at the clockand 
wasn t just Me. | 99-meter freestyle: 14" place, 1:42.75 Rnowing tas 
The event right | 100-meter freestyle: (1) 11"place, 46,65 we were getting 
beforeme,thekid | aaa his SL) Cue se two guys to na- 
wehadinthe200 |___ Seal tionals.” 

backstroke won Robinson’s 


the heat. I wasn’t too pleased with 
how the weekend had gone, and the 
100 free was my last individual race 
ever. I tied with another kidandI beat 
two or three others who were within 
five-hundredths of a second off.” 

Though Robinson’s third place 
finish in his heat gave him his 11" 
place finish nationally, the race 
wasn t his favorite swimming expe- 
rience. 

“The greatest thing that happened 
senior year was anchoring the 400- 
meter freestyle relays at the ECACs,” 
Robinson says, referring to ECAC 
Championships on March | that the 
Blue Jays won with 437.5 total points. 
“We were trying to get two guys to 
nationals, and we tried it with the 200 
free relays twice but we didn’t make 
it. We were like three hundredths ofa 
second off.” 

The relay team, comprised of 
sopRomores Zane Hamilton and 
Tyler Harris, junior Paul Zalewskiand 


career has been characterized by his 
sprinting skills, his performanceson 
relays, and his constant desire to im- 
prove. 

“He’s really improved each year 
since his freshman year,” Kennedy 
says. “He’s improved his time in the 
200 free [by] seven seconds since he 
was a freshman. He was our top 
sprinter this past year, anda catalyst 
on all of our relays. He'll be sorely 
missed next year — he’s a really good 
guy, and I think that one of the im- 
portant things for Kyle is that he 
showed real improvement and al- 
ways had a good attitude.” 

Robinson, an International Stud- 
ies/German double major, has been 
swimming since he was three and | 
has yet to fully adjust to the idea of 
not swimming. 

“At this point, it’s strange not 
having to get up for practice and 
knowing that I'll never have to get 
up for it again,” he says. 








crucial win was Key, who scored a 
heaven points (five goals... 







Ohio State was a really big win 
for us, and a really big conference 
win,” said Tucker. 

Before taking on Ohio State, the 
Jays took on the Buckeyes’ Ohio 
counterparts and fellow ALC foe 
Ohio University. The Jays were 





NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 


The Lady Jays easily beat American University this past Wednesday. 
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dominant throughout the game and 





game opened with Hopkins scoring 
the first five goals and nearly shut- 
ting out Ohio in the half. 

Ohio, however, was able to sneak 
two goals past Riddick in the last 
half minute of the half, forcing the 
Jays to settle for a 5-2 halftime lead. 
The second half began just like the 
first; the Jays scored five straight 
unanswered goals to take a com- 
manding 10-2 lead. Pearce paced 
the Jays’ attack with four goals, while 
Key and junior attacker Erin 
Riordan chipped in with two goals 
apiece. Not to be outdone, the 
Hopkins defense also put forth quite 
an effort, holding Ohio to just four 
goals — a season best for the Lady 
Jays. 

“It was a great victory because it 
brings us closer to our goal of being 
number onein our conference,” said 
Riordan. “I’mso proud ofour team, 
we are all working together and be- 
coming more successful with every 
game we play.” 

While Hopkins has coalesced 
into a nice unit, there is still room 
for improvement. 

“(The team) is ina nice slow pro- 
gression, week after week,” said 
Tucker. “We set out not to hit our 
peak too early...and the adjust- 
ments we ask (the players) to make 
are starting to pay off.” 

The Jays travel to Penn this com- 
ing Tuesday, followed by their big- 
gest game of the season to date, at 
home against fellow ALC member 
No. 9 ranked Vanderbilt. The game 
will have a major impact on the con- 
ference standings. 





M. Swimming in 
fifth at Nationals 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
here, I feel this year’s national team 
swam with the most heart I have ever 
seen,” said Balfour. 

Seniors Oliver Bucciconeand Kyle 
Robinson per- 
formed well in 
their respective 
events. Robinson 
finished 11" in 





We are all happy with 
the way we finished 


workatathletics and academics,” said 
Hake. 

“At NCAAs the last day was es- 
pecially good with 11 of our 15 
swims being best times and the en- 
ergy level was 
very high. We 
were hoping to 
give Emory a 
run for second 


the 100-yard place but they 
freestyle with a ; hadan awesome 
time of 46.65and - With pride and are meet, as did 


14" in the 200- 
yard freestyle in 


very excited about 


CMU. It was ac- 
tually both of 


1:42.75. those team’s 
i ! : best NCAAs 
B 
eS ine NEXT year’s CAMPGlON ee creer asa 
500-yard —SOPHOMORE Hake. 
freestyle in TYLER HARRIS Next year 


4:37.63.“Theim- _ 


promises to be 





portant thing for 
us seniors was that we have been the 
only class of guys or girls to come in 
as freshman with six people and 
graduate with six people,” said Hake. 
“Hopkins is very rigorous academi- 
cally so it’s tough for anyone to stay 
with it for four years.” 

Despite this fact, two members of 
the men’s swim team managed to pull 


" off perfect GPAs last semester, senior 


Loren Robinson and Hamilton.. 
“Meanwhile our practice attendance 
was no less then 99% for the entire 
season and I think those guys are very 
good examples of just how hard we 


even more suc- 
cessful then the 2004 season. “We 
are graduating some amazing se- 
niors, both as great swimmers and 
team leaders, but overall we are still 
a very young and strong team that 
can only get better,” said Balfour. 
“Next year should be amazing.” 
This past year was the 25th anni- 
versary of the Jays’ three year win- 
ning streak between 1977-79 when 
they won the D-III national 
champtionship crown. This season 
was the fifth appearance of the Jays in 
the top five at the national champion- 
ships. 





Fencing fares well 


Senior Bouloubasis qualifies for Nationals 


BY AARON GLASER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Going into the final stretch of the 
season, both the Johns Hopkins men’s 
and women’s fencing teams traveled to 
Madison, NJ, on March 13 and 14 to 
compete in the NCAA Mid-Atlantic- 

South Regional Championships. There, 
on the campu w University, the 
Jays faced stiff competition from teams 
up and down the East Coast. Accord- 
ingto women’scoach Jim Murray, “the 
Mid Atlantic is 
perhaps the stron- 
gest region, com- 
prised of teams 
such as perennial 





The Mid Atlantic is 


ished tenth, whichis too lowto qualify 
for the NCAA Championships. 

In the men’s epee, Bouloubasis 
provedhisdominanceon thestrip, fenc- 
ing into third place overall in his weap- 
ons class and qualifying for the NCAA 
Championships. Also in the epee, jun- 
ior John Majewski and freshman Tom 

_ Fellowsboth fencedadmirably,winning 


"key bouts before each ran into stiffop- > 


position and were eliminated by the 
end of the second round. 

In the foil weapons division, 
Giblin made the 
final round, 
eventually end- 
ing up in 14" 
place. She also 


NCAA Champ perhaps the strongest emerged as an 
Penn State, “at large” can- 
NIWFA Cham- region fin the didate from the 
pion Temple Uni- Mid-Atlantic 
versity, Ivy Champ Region for a 
University of cou ntry]. National berth. 
Pennsylvania, —HEAD COACH ‘Senior Susan 
Princeton, Park also per- 
Rutgers, Duke, re Pres formed well in 
and the University the foil, earning 
of North Carolina.” 20" place on the day for her perfor- 


Despite this stiff competition, 
Hopkins was victorious in myriad 
events over the course of the two-day 
tournament. Seniors Christina Giblin 
and Georgiana Lee made the final 
round in the Women’s Regional 
Championships, while senior Mat- 
thew Bouloubasis finished third over- 
all in the Men’s Regional Champion- 
ships. He also secured a spot in the 
NCAA Championships later this 
spring. 

According to Murray, it’s not only 
tough to win, butalso “qualify against 
such heavy-hitter teams.” But the Blue 
Jays did not disappointin the tourna- 
ment, winning key bouts early on 
before running into trouble in the 
later rounds. On the epee strips, Lee 
was winning bout after bout when 
she twisted an ankle, which affected 
her performance and her standing in 
the tournament. She eventually fin- 


mance. 

Not to be outdone, the men’s foil 
squad also proved their skill on the 
strips, with junior Bryan Bishe ad- 
vancing to the semifinals and fin- 
ishing 11" on the day. Bishe also 
earned himself a shot at the NCAA 
Championships later this month. 
Freshman Nick Marchuk and se- 
nior Mark Riso also won bouts early 
on before falling later on in the tour- 
nament. 

On the sabre strips, the Lady Jays 
ran into especially tough competi- 
tion, with freshman Sara Smilow, and 
sophomores Kate Dunne, and Ann 
Kim getting knocked out of the tour- 
nament in the early rounds. Next up 
for Hopkins Fencing will be the 
NCAA Championships in Waltham, 
Massachusetts from Thursday, March 
25-28, where Bouloubasis is predicted 
to compete. 





BY AARON GLASER 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-Lerrer 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Men’s and Women’s tennis teams 
commenced Centennial Conference 
competition last Sunday when they 
traveled to Haverford, PA, and took 
on the Fords. The women started 
the season with a 7-2 showing, but 
the men were bested by a strong 
Haverford squad, losing 5-2. 

The women carried that momen- 
tum over into Tuesday’s matchup 


ene wee ah * ORS 


match and test for us, but, unfortu- 
nately, they came out on top.” 

The trip to Haverford had equally 
important conference implications 
for the women’s team. “It was im- 


portant that we start off with a _ 


strong win,” said senior captain 
Cara Loeys. 

In the first two doubles matches 
against Haverford, the tandem of 
senior Justin Chan and junior Jus- 
tin Belisario lost a to 
while sophomore Krishna Potarazu 
and freshman Nick Kennedy also 
came up short, losing 8-4. 

After early, Hopkins 
rebounded slightly in the third 
doubles match when Roch and 
sophomore Michael Kelly-Sell took 


~ home an 8-4 victory. The Blue Jays — 


continued to run into stiff opposi- 
tion on the other side 
| es la {he C 
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match 8-6, 


of the net in 
though; Chan, d's momentum ebbed 
3, and Rus all when the Jays fllowed the loss by 
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lost their respective matches. 

However, things seemed to turn 
around for the Blue Jays in the last 
three singles matches, as Kelly-Sell 
won in straight sets (6-1, 6-0). In the 
last men’s singles match of the day, 
Kennedy followed suit, winning in 
straight sets as well (7-6, 6-1). 

The women’s team also began 
with doubles play, as Loeys and jun- 
ior Michelle Liang cruised to an 8-5 
victory. Freshmen Becky Busch and 
Priya Puri then put forth a valiant 


effort, but suffered a closely con- . 


tested 8-6 loss. However, this did 
not deter the Lady Jays, as sopho- 
more Jill Seidman and freshman 
Meghan Hausenhauer rebounded 
with an 8-4 win, | en 

The tide threatened to turn in the 
Fords favor, though, when 


* 
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Women’s Tennis starts season 2-0 in conference 


winning the next five matches in a 
row. After losing her opening set, 
sophomore Amanda Leese fought 
back, earning a win, scoring 2-6, 6- 
2, 6-3 in her three sets, Busch man- 
aged to come through with a win 
following a ten-point tiebreaker af- 
ter splitting her sets with her oppo- 
nent. , 
According to Loeys, the victory 
was a great way “to start off our 
season. Haverford is a team with | 
good depth, as are we. With six re- 
turning players and five talented — 
freshmen this year, we havea strong 
team and are lookin g forward to a 
meeeat) season.” Fee, 
___ Thewomen’s team hopes to con- 
tinue its winning streak and the 
ar i rebound from their 
osses whe 


>. 
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Lax beats Syracuse by 1 
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DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior Midfielder Matt Rewkowski was recently added to the Tewaaraton watch list along with senior | 


attackman Conor Ford. Rewkowski currently ranks fourth on the team in scoring with 14 total points. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
ferent guys you can throw out there.” 

Syracuse became so desperate they 
actually let Powell take a few faceoffs. 
He didn’t fare any better, though, los- 
ing both faceoffs. 

Hopkins opened the scoring with 
three unanswered goals in the first 
quarter, with freshman attackman 
Jake Byrne converting a feed from 
LeSueur in the opening minutes. 
Barrie and Ford also found the back 
of the net before Syracuse even sus- 
tained a long possession. The 
Orangemen did manage to answer 
back with two goals of their own, 
though, as Brian Nee beat Smith twice 
before the first quarter ended with 
the Jays leading, 3-2. 

Though Syracuse kept it close in 
the early going, it was in the second 
quarter that the Jays ran away with 
this one, rattling off seven straight 
goals. But for a score with three sec- 
onds left in the half, Syracuse was 
shut out for the entirety of the second 
quarter. Remarkably, seven different 
Blue Jays scored in the explosive sec- 
ond-quarter run. 

“We were expecting a much closer 
‘game. We have a lot of respect for 

Syracuse, and we know they can score 


a lot of goals,” LeSueur said. “Satur- 
day we had some momentum and 
kept rolling with it. You can never 
give up at any time during the game 
because we know Syracuse is capable 
of scoring a lot and we can’t let up’til 
the game is over.” 

Any hopes of a Syracuse come- 
back were completely shattered in the 
third quarter, as Hopkins tacked on 
four more unanswered goals to ex- 
tend the lead to 14-3. With mostly 
reserves finishing out the game, 
Hopkins cruised to its most crucial 
win to date. Syracuse remained third 
in this week’s poll, despite suffering 
its first loss of the season. 

Contributing to the second half 
scoring spree was sophomore 
midfielder Kyle Dowd, who puthome 
two consecutive scores. 

The way the Jays are rolling right 
now, its easy to make favorable com- 
parisonstolastyear’s runner-up squad. 
But when it comes down to it, the great- 
ness of the 2004 Blue Jays will ultimately 
be determined come playoff time. 

“Tt’sa little too early still to say that 
this year’s team is better than last 
year’s team,” said Harrison. “I think 
that this year’s team isa differentteam 
from last years, with a new set oflead- 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Despite a slow start at the Division 
III Women’s Swimming Champion- 


4 ships, which were held from March 


11-13 in St. Louis, the Johns Hopkins 


| | women’s swimming team peaked to- 
| ward the end of the meet, finishing in 


sixth place. The strong showing is the 


| third-best finish in the school his- 


tory. 
“We were hoping to place in the 


| top four, and we wound up sixth, but 
| overall, itwas a good meet,” said jun- 


ior co-captain Diana Smirnova. 

The team was disappointed with 
its early struggles, but proud that it 
was able to turn things around for a 
successful finish. And things did start 
out bleak for the Blue Jays. In fact, at 


| the end of the first day of the three- 


day competition, Hopkins sat in 12" 
place with just 29 points. 
Sophomores Katie Herbst and 


| Stephanie Leaman both notched 


points for the team in the 500-yard 
freestyle. Herbst finished 14", with a 
time of 5:05.84, yielding three points 
for Hopkins, and Leaman added a 
point by finishing 16™ (5:10.47). 
Smirnova then picked up seven points 


| witha 10" place finish in the 200-yard 


ers. I think we’re still forming our 
own identity.” 

Next up for the Jays is the defending 
champion, the University of Virginia. 

“We want to get revenge from los- 
ingin NCAAslastyear,” said LeSueur. 
“But we know we can’t put too much 
pressure on ourselves, and we have to 
treat it was another game we need to 
win. We realize they haven’t had a 
great start to their season, but we’re | 
positive they'll give us their best ef- | 
fort Saturday.” 

UVa needs to win out for the rest 
of the season to even havea chance to 
make the playoffs at this point, so the 
game against Hopkins will be even 
more critical. Though it’s not the an- 
ticipated “number one vs. number 
two” matchup everyone thought it 
would be, there will still be a playoff 
atmosphere down in Charlottesville 
this weekend. 

“We just have to continue to stay 
focused and play extremely hard,” 
said Harrison. “It will be an excit- 
ing atmosphere with it being played 
at 7:30 under the lights and a 
rematch of the National Champi- 
onship last year. But like I said, we 
have to play extremely hard with a 
lot of emotion.” 








Jays come back to beat Bullets 


COonrTINUED FROM Pace A12 
nings apiece. 

Most recently, the Jays started 
their Centennial Conference sched- 
ule with a win over Gettysburg. In 
this contest Hopkins had to do some- 
thing they were not accustomed to: 
come from behind to win. Gettysburg 
started the scoring in the top of the 
first off the first pitch from senior 
Jeremy Brown, which was hit over 
the wall for a 1-0 Bullet lead. 
Gettysburg pushed the lead to 2-0 in 
the fourth after a walk, a balk, a 
groundout to first and a Gettysburg 
runner stealing home. 


Hopkins cut the deficit to 2-1 _ 


when junior outfielder Eric Nigro 
pinch ran for senior catcher Dough 
_ Hitchner after a one out single. Af- 
ter senior second baseman Tim 
Casale singled, Nigro advanced to 
third on a throwing error and was 
then singled home by Morrison. In 
the sixth, Gettysburg made it a 
three-run lead when they got a run 
off of senior Matt Righter, who re- 
_ lived Brown after a series of run- 
ners reached base. 

In the bottom of the sixth 
Winterling cut the two-run deficit in 
half with a leadoff homerun. 
Gettysburg put runners on first and 
second to start the seventh, but 
Righter induced a groundout and 
then notched two strikeouts to end 
the threat. 
~The Blue Jays finally took the lead 
in the bottom of the inning, when 
Morrison reached on an error, ad- 
vanced to thirdona fly outand scored 
on Durgala’s two-run game winning 
homer. The Jays got insurance 1n the 
eighth when senior designated hitter 
Brian Morley scored on Casale’s sac- 


in the 


- improved to 1-0 on the year, wn 

; Conysbis g pitcher Joe Gossweiler 
picked up his first loss, fall ing to 2-1 

is spring. Gettysburg f 

ae ee 0-1 in the conference. 

spring break, the Blue Jays 

where they defeated Ripon 4-1 and 

6 


¢ 


hieeearre 1-7 and 4-3, respec- 


— 


tively, on Wednesday and Nichols 
and Defiance 8-2 and 9-3 on Thurs- 
day. Hopkins wrapped up the road 
trip witha trio of wins over Edgewood, 
2-0and 12-4, on Friday and Wheaton 
on Saturday. 

Hopkins finished the trip 
outscoring opponerits 80-29, had a 
345 team batting average and fin- 
ished with a 1.87 combined ERA. 
Morrison led the team’s potent of- 
fensive attack, hitting .520. 

Hopkins travels to Gettysburg on 
Friday then returns home to host 
Ursinus in a doubleheader on Satur- 
day starting at noon. 

“The conference will be stronger 
this season,” said head coach Bob 
Babb. “Ursinus will be good.” 





On Monday the Blue Jays will 
travel The College of New Jersey fora 
3 p.m. start. 

Hopkins is picked to finish first in 
the conference, butexpectations were 
already high. 

“Our goal is always to finish first in 
the conference to earn the right to 
host the league tournament,” said 
Babb. 

Hopkins has won the tournament 
each of the past three seasons, and is 
already putting up impressive num- 
bers this year; the club is up nation- 
ally, too, after finishing with a No. 11. 
ranking a year ago. The team is hit- 
ting an incredible .357, while the 
pitching staff is has an ERA of just 
over 2.00. 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/FILE PHOTO 


Senior catcher Brian Morley rounds the bases during the Blue Jays twin- 
__ killing of SUNY-New Paltz two weeks ago. , 


‘ 


individual medley(2:09.05). 
Hopkins then got a huge boost 
when its relay team, which did not 
perform well in the preliminary 
round, came through in the finals. A 


| team comprised of sophomores Sida 
| Liu, Jessica Chang, Kalei Walker and 


Smirnova won the consolation final 
for the 400-yard medley relay in 
3:56.51, good for a ninth-place finish 
and 18 points. 

But it was on the second day of the 
competition when the team’s mo- 
mentum picked up significantly. An- 
other successful relay added 12 points 
the overall score. : 

“Our relays did really well, espe- 
cially at night,” said Smirnova. 

The Blue Jays placed 11" in the 
200-yard medley relay with a time of 
1:49.79. The relay team consisted of 
Liu, Chang, Smirnova and sopho- 
more Abiona Redwood. Smirnova 
followed up with a 15" place finish in 


| the 100-yard butterfly (58.81). Walker 


then took 13" in the 200-yard 
freestyle, finishing in 1:54.79. 


Hopkins also had a fantastic 
showing in the 100-yard breast- 
stroke race thanks to a sixth-place 
finish by Chang (1:06.45) and a vic- 
tory by freshman Allie Foster in the 
consolation final. Foster, who fin- 


I'm definitely 
optimistic for next 
year in terms of what 
we can accomplish at 


nationals... 


—FRESHMAN 
ALLIE FOSTER 





ished in 1:05.62, took ninth place in 
the event. 

The 800-yardfreestyle team took 
it from there, earning eighth place in 
the event with a time of 7:44.43. The 
strong showing was enough to propel 
the Jays into seventh place overall. 

The final day started strong, witha 
solid eighth-place finish by Leaman 


TOP FINISHERS 


AT NCAA MEET 





Freshman Allie Foster: 3rd place, 200- 
yard breaststroke, 9th place, 100-yard 
breaststroke 

Sophomore Jessica Chang: (T) 6th, 100- 
yard breaststroke ; 
Sophomore Stephanie Leaman: eighth 
in the 1650-yard freestyle and 16" in the 
500-yard freestyle 

Sophomore Kristin Stepaniak: 10" in 
the 200-yard breaststroke 

Junior Diana Smirnova: 10" in the 200- 
yard individual medley and 15" in the 100- 
yard butterfly 

Sophomore Kalei Walker: 13" in the 
200-yard freestyle 








| Sophomore Katie Herbst: 14 in the 
| 500-yard freestyle 


bei | 





2 W.Swimming comes in sixth 


All 12 NCAA Championship qualifiers to return for ’04-’05 season 


in the 1650-yard freestyle in 17:20.87. 
Foster kept things going with a third- 
place finish in the 200-yard breast- 
stroke. She finished in 2:20.38, while 
her sophomore teammate Kristin 
Stepaniak added to Hopkins’ score 
by taking tenth place with a time of 
2:24.23. 

The final event — the 400-yard 
freestyle relay — did not look prom- 
ising, as the team of Smirnova, 
Walker, Foster and Redwood failed 
to qualify for the final round. How- 
ever, the team finished first in the 
consolation final witha time of 3:32.56 
for a ninth-place overall finish. 

With an excellent third day, 
Hopkins cruised into sixth place with 
142.5 points overall. This strong fin- 
ish was topped only twice in the 
Hopkins history; the team finished 
fifth in Division III in 2001 and then 
again in 2002. 

“The coaches were happy withhow 
the meet went and each swimmer 
came out with atleast one good race,” 
said Smirnova. 

Not only was this meet rewarding 
from an athletic standpoint, but it 
was also important in terms of team 
chemistry. Foster, who had an im- 
pressive showing in her first national 
meet, went into the meet “blind” and 
not knowing what to expect. 

“Thad no idea what it was going to 
be like,” she said. “I didn’t know how 
many people would be there, and I 
didn’t realize how team-oriented it 
would be.” 

“We were up there cheering 100 
percent for every one of the races,” 
said Foster. “No one’s race went 
unwatched.” The team’s tight bond 
only grew stronger as its members 
picked one another up after the rocky 
start so that they could come together 
and stage a late rally that landed them 
sixth in the nation. 

With all of the national qualifiers 
returning next season, the Lady Jays’ 
prospects for 2005 couldn’t look bet- 


- ter. In addition to the returning na- 


tional qualifiers, Hopkins has re- 
cruited a strong class of incoming 
freshmen who should be major con- 
tributors next season. 

“Tm definitely optimistic for next 
year in terms of what we can accom- 
plish at nationals and throughout the 
season,” said Foster. 








3233 St. Paul St. 


- OPENLATE 
 J-Cards Accepted — 
Sunday - Thursday 10 a.m. tillmidnight 





| 3333 N. Charles St. 


410-243-3344 


50 cent tacos, 


2 for 1 Coronas on Tuesdays 
D.J.on Thursdays 10 p.m.—2 a.m. 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Baseball vs. Ursinus 12:00 p.m. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Since the NCAA Division | Basketball Cham- 
pionship tournament expanded to a field of 
64 teams back in the ‘80s, a No. 16 seed has 
never upset a No. 1 seed in any bracket, 





Alone at the top, Hopkins still No. 1. 


Jays travel to Charlottesville, Va. Saturday to battle reigning NCAA champion UVA 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 





Junior attackman Peter LeSueur fights through a check in Hopkins’ surprising blowout of No. 3 Syracuse. 


BY JON ZIMMER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After the Johns Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse team embarrassed the Syra- 
cuse Orangemen in last year’s NCAA 
playoffs, running away with a 19-8 
victory in the semifinals, this year’s 
rematch was expected to be close from 
start to finish. But it was more of the 
same this time around for the No. 1 
Blue Jays, who dominated third- 
ranked Syracuse in every phase of the 


game. When the smoke cleared on 
this pivotal battle, Hopkins was the 
proud owner of a 17-5 win over one 
of the top contenders in the nation. 
Syracuse’s three-time All-Ameri- 
can Michael Powell was completely 
shutout against the Jays — an ex- 
treme rarity for such a potent scorer. 
Hopkins’ sophomore goalie Scott 
Smith made 10 saves overall, two of 
which came in one-on-one situations 
with Powell. In fact, Smith made a 
kick save so impressive, it was ranked 


fourth in ESPN’s Sportscenter “Top 
Ten Plays of the Day” on Saturday. 

“T couldn’t be happier for Scott,” 
said junior midfielder and faceoff spe- 
cialist Kyle Harrison. “He’s a very 
talented goalie, who hada tough game 
at Hofstra, but came right back and 
had a great game last weekend. I see 
him make crazy saves, like the two he 
made in the Syracuse game, all the 
time in practice, so it’s nice to see him 
get credit for it.” 

Freshman Jesse Schwartzman re- 





lieved Smith late in the game, making 
three saves down the stretch. 

Junior defenseman Tom Garvey 
was assigned the arduous task of 
marking Powell for most of the day, 
but he was certainly up to the chal- 
lenge. 

“We had [Garvey] up on Powell, 


Men's Swimming 


and he did an outstanding job,” said | 


junior attackman Peter LeSueur, who 
contributed two assists against the 
Orangemen. “But we knew no one 
player in college lacrosse can stop him, 
so our whole team’s defense stepped 
upto the plate to stop him. Scott Smith 
made some amazing saves on Powell 
as well. Knowing the defense is doing 
a good job stopping the ball allows 
[the offense] to loosen up and take 
more chances.” 

If anybody has Powell’s number, 
Garvey is certainly that player. Garvey 
was also pivotal in the semifinal win 
last spring, limiting Powell tojust one 
assist. 

“Mike Powell is an extremely tal- 
ented player, and it’s extremely diffi- 
cult to shut him out,” said junior 
midfielder Kyle Harrison. “We had a 
great defensive game plan in against 
him, and [Garvey] did an amazing job 
on him. If Tom needed help we helped 
him, but he did a terrific job.” 

Senior attackman Conor Ford was 
onceagain the offensive catalyst, scor- 
ing a team best four goals to go along 
with one assist. His 16 goals and 22 
point overall this year are both team 
highs. Junior attackman Kyle Barrie 
was also instrumental in the win, tal- 
lying three goals of his own. Four 
different Blue Jays also chipped in 
with two goals apiece. Senior 
midfielder Kevin Boland registered a 
game- high four assists and one goal 
in the win. 

Just as important, MhGwever was 
the Jays performance in the faceoff 
circle; four different Hopkins players 
combined to go 20-for-24 on the day. 
Harrison (one goal) won 10 of 11 
faceoffs, while sophomore midfielder 
Greg Peyser, who is currently leading 
the nation in faceoff percentage, con- 
trolled six of eight draws. 

“We all know how important 
faceoffs can be in determining the 
outcome of a game,” said Harrison. 
“Greg Peyser and [junior] Lou Braun 
have been doing a great job atthe X. I 
think a big part of the game last week- 
end was that Powell’s touches were 
limited because we had the ball most 
of the time from winning faceoffs. 
Our faceoff coach [Pat Miller] does a 
great job preparing us every week for 
the faceoff guy we will be facing that 
weekend. It’s nice to have three dif- 
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W. Lax stays unbeaten with win over American 


BY ALLAN SOTO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTeER 


The Blue Jays women’s lacrosse 
team has continued to improve on its 
best start since the program moved 
up to the Division I level. Wednesday 
night the Jays beat American Univer- 





sity bya score of 13-7. Over the break 
the Jays also posted impressive wins 
against No. 13 Boston University bya 
score of 17-10, and George Mason by 
ascore of 13-11,as wellas two pivotal 
American Lacrosse Conference 
(ALC) wins against No. 19 Ohio State 
and Ohio University by scores of 13- 


5 and 12-4, respectively. The four vic- 
tories improve the Blue Jays’ record 
to 8-0 on the season. The Jays also 
improve to 3-0in the conference with 
only three more ALC games remain- 
ing; the Jays currently sit atop the 
conference standings. 

After the impressive showing, 


Junior attacker Brn Riordan drives past an eAericgn defender in shits Wednesday's Asai over the Eagles 
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Hopkins earned a No. 12 ranking in 
themostrecentIWLCA poll, up from 
the No. 17 and No. 15 rankings gar- 
nered earlier in the season. Like their 
record, the Lady Jays current rank- 
ing is also the best in the program’s 
Division Ihistory. “Ithas always been 
our goal since moving to Division to 
build our own tradition,” said head 
coach Janine Tucker. “We are writ- 
ing our own history.” 

* Boston University became an- 
other stepping stone for the Jays this 
past Sunday when the Terriers 
brought their No. 13 ranking to 
Homewood Field. The game opened 
with BU scoring 25 seconds into the 
game, but the Jays quickly recouped 
and answered with three straight 
goals. Sophomore attacker Meagan 
Voight scored first, and freshman at- 
tacker Mary Key followed suit with 
two tallies of her own. The Jays held 
the lead for the rest of the game. 

The Jays’ dominant offense was 
fueled by the production of Voight 
(five goals), Key (three goals, two as- 
sists) and senior midfielder Heidi 
Pearce, who ledall scorers with seven 
points on four goals and three assists. 
The Jays took an 8-6 lead into the half 
and came out primed to put Boston 
away for good, Hopkins more than 
accomplished that mission, as the Jays 
scored eight of the first nine goals of 
the period to runaway with the game. 

“[ Boston] was the biggest and most 
fun win to date,” said Tucker. “They 
are the highest team we've beaten.” 

Last season the Jays lost a last sec- 
ond heartbreaker at George Mason. 

ConTINUED ON Pace A10 
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BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Finishing off a successful season, 
the Hopkins men’s swim team placed 
fifth at the 2004 NCAA D-III Cham- 
pionships with 229.5 points this past 
weekend in St. Peters, MO. 

“Although we did not place as 
high as the past three years, we 
stepped it up on the last day of com- 
said head coach George 
Kennedy. Swimming powerhouse 
Kenyon won the national champi- 
onship with 678.5 points. Emory 
came in second with 446 points and 
Carnegie Mellon placed third with 
307 total points. 

“We were in a battle for fourth 
place with Denison,” said Kennedy 
of Denison, which finished with 246 
points. “Prior to the meet’s final event, 
we held a 1.5 point lead.” 

“We tried to catch Denison that 


| last day but just fell short because we 





put ourselves behind the eight ball 
with that big deficit from early on,” 
said sophomore Tyler Harris. “We 
are all happy with the way we finished 
with pride and are very excited about 
next year’s campaign.” 

Hopkins finished in the top five 
for the fifth consecutive year as a re- 
sult of some strong performances. 
Senior Scott Pitz broke two school 
records in his last collegiate meet, as 
he swam 56.91 in the 100-meter 
breaststroke for 10" placeand 2:02.32 
inthe 200- yard breaststroke fora third 
place finish. 

Junior J.P. Balfour swam the 200- 
yard backstroke in a time of 1:50.47 
for ninth place overall. “J.P. had an 
awesome swim to set the mood for 
the entire night session,” said co-cap- 


tain Dangddake.! ivgatnnes), 
Balfour’s swim also brokea school 


record..“Though the meet, was tough 
and the competition very strong this 


| year, we still managed to have many 


best times and great swims,” said 





competes at NCAAs 


Balfour. “The third day was one of 
the gutsiest days of competition Ihave 
ever seen. As a team, we stepped up 
and swam like champions with more 
heart and desire than anyone and 
managed to have the most fun of all 
the teams there.” 

The sophomore class turned in 
some great performances with Harris 
leading the way. He placed seventh in 
the 100-yard breaststroke with a time 
of 56.94, eighth in the 200-yard breast- 
stroke, 2:05.28, and 10" in the 50- 
yard freestyle in 21.18. 

“T am really proud to bea part of 
this team and a group that beat a 
top Division-II school, won a Divi- 
sion-I conference meet and placed 
in the top five in the country,” said 
Harris. 

Fellow sophomores Matt Chana, 
Gary Itskovich, Sean Kim and Brian 
Sneed also turned in top perfor- 
mances. Junior Jon Kleinman placed 
seventh in the 1650-yard freestyle in 
15:53.95 with Chana right behind him 
in ninth in 15:59.77. Itskovich was 
eighth in the 200-yard butterfly with 
a time of 1:54.34 while Kim came in 
14" in 1:53.82. Sneed won the conso- 
lation final of the 500-yard freestyle 
in 4:34.56 to finish ninth. 

“In the three years that have swam 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 





Women's swim 
ming also finished | 
sixth at nat ionals. 

















Jays improve to 14-0 


Hopkins finishes Florida trip with 10 wins 


BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


There is no other way to describe 
the auspicious beginning of the 
Hopkins baseball season as anything 
but superb. The Blue Jays are cur- 
rently 14-0, the preseason numbtr 
one in the. Centennial Conference, 
and are ranked sixth in the nation by 
the American Baseball Coaches As- 

- sociation. The 14-0 start is the best 
Hopkins has had since they started 
the 98 season 16-0. 

Wrapping up a perfectroad trip in 
Florida, in which the Blue Jays won 
10 of 10, Hopkins secured a win over 
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Juniors Paul Winterling and Paul ree Poncniulate AG panes canned a 
win over SUNY-New Paltz barons glia Jays" 10-game road trip to Florida. 


No. 24 Wheaton this past Saturday. 
In their first test against another 
ranked team, Hopkins dominated. 
Senior right fielder Rob Morrison was 
four for five with two runs scored. 
Junior first baseman Mike Durgala 
was four for four with five runs scored 
and four RBIs. Not to be outdone, 
junior centerfielder Paul Winterling 
was three for three to go along with 
his game-high seven RBIs. 

Junior pitcher Ryan McConnell 
was credited with the win despite giv- 
ing up four runs in three innings, but 
seniors Matt Righter and Sven 
Stafford pitched three scoreless in 

CONTINUED ON Pace Al1 
















THEBUZZ 


A WEeEKty SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insipe Section B 


FOCUS 


After all that Hopkins and the city of Baltimore 
have done for you, it’s time to give back. Put 
in time for personal fulfillment, not a pay- 
check, by volunteering with one of the many 
service groups in the area. Check out the 
lowdown on The Book Thing, get involved 
with groups at Homewood and lend a hand in 
Baltimore. There’s something for everyone in 
this week's Volunteer Focus + B2 









FEATURES 


Yummy sex with yummy food. There's no 
better combination than the one featured in 
this week's Orgasmic Chemistry. Plus, Atomic 

Books is not your typical bookstore and a 
review of Ixia, a trendy local eatery. + B3 









Think belly dancing is just about 
belly shaking? Students from Hopkins belly 
dance troupe Egyptian Sun beg to differ. Also, 
why you should never, ever eat at Sabatino’s 
in Little Italy.» B4 


~ March goes out like a lamb, which means 
warm weather and the opportunity to check 
out some local outdoor activities. Plus, you 
made it back from spring break alive, but can 
_ you escape travel fraudon your... 
next vacation. BS 
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Read about why it’s cool to live in Baltimore. 
No, it’s not for the crabs. This port city could 

be called the “Hollywood of the east 
coast.“ *B6 

We've got another round of Out and About for 

all the fans out there. Also, check out the re- 
view of Taking Lives, the new Angelina Jolie 

and Ethan Hawke movie. * B7 


There's nothing like a life on drugs— and 
then having the strength to get off of them. 
Read about two.new books on the 
subject. - B8 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Eminent painter and former 
Hopkins art instructor, John Hull, will 
be on the Homewood campus Mon- 
day, March 29 to give a presentation 
entitled “American Narrative Visions.” 
The slide talk is the opening event to 
commemorate the Homewood Art 
Workshops’ 30th Anniversary celebra- 
tion, a milestone year for the arts at 
Hopkins, especially in light of their new 
home in the Mattin Center and the 
Homewood Arts Programs’ first-ever 
faculty art show, held back in Novem- 
ber of this school year. And who better 
to celebrate the arts at Hopkins than 
someone who knows first-hand how 
important they are here? 

After several years as the program 
director at Baltimore’s School 33 gal- 
lery, Hull taught painting in the Johns 
Hopkins Homewood Art Workshops 
from 1985-86. He then went on to 
teach at A College in Illinois, 
Yale, and at the University of Colorado 
in Denver, where he is currently a pro- 
fessor of painting and drawing. With 
such a broad perspective on the fine 
arts through his experience on other 
college campuses, Hull is sure to bring 

with him a vision for the potential that 
they have to grow even larger here at 


"His paintings deal with history and 
literature, utare placed incontempo- 






cause his pain 
viewed all y 
Hull brings a sense of drama to his 
paintings. “These narrative paintings 
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BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Members of the Mental Notes, 
JHU’s comedy a cappella group, got 
more than their 15 minutes of fame 
when they visited the set of CBS’s The 
Price is Right last week. They also got 
a glimpse into the strange world of 
gameshow culture. 

“Tt’s like you’re clapping for hem- 
orrhoid cream,” said senior Curt 
Gabriel of being a member of the 
show’s studio audience. “It’s ridicu- 
lous.” 

The Mental Notes ventured into 
the CBS studios in Television City 
Hollywood last Monday for the 1 p.m. 
taping of the classic daytime game 
show, now in its 32nd season, as one 
of the stops on a spring break trip to 
California that served as an extended 
tour for the group. The show, during 
which senior Michelle Moniz was se- 
lected asa contestant, played a “pric- 
ing game,” and had the opportunity 
to win a car, will air tomorrow at 11 
a.m. on CBS. 

College students are commonly 
contestants on The Price is Right 
and it was Gabriel who suggested 
that joining the audience of the 
show could bea fun addition to the 
trip’s agenda. “I always wanted to 
go,” he said. “It was serendipitous 
that the Mental Notes were going to 
California as a large group. It’s 
easier to get tickets asalarge group.” 

In obtaining admittance to The 
Price is Right, Gabriel simply called 
the show to reserve tickets for his 14- 
member entourage. When the group 


are him [Hull] telling a story and rais- 
ing questionsin theviewer’s mind. And 
that’s howhe sucks you in,” said Craig 
Hankin, director of the Homewood 
Art Workshops. 

Thesignature Hullstyleis especially 
apparent in the “Shakespeare” series, 
which takes its inspiration from the 
Bard’sliterature, but places his famous 
comedies and tragedies within a mod- 
ern day context. Instead of Italian Re- 
naissance-styled cap-sleeved dresses 
and tights with tunics, the figures in 
this series of paintings are interpreted 
as American soldiers wearing military 
fatigues. 

Hull’sdiverseinterestshavebrought 
him to diverse projects. He has also 


painted historical paintings of the 


Alamo and was the artist-in-residence 
for the St. Louis Redbirds, the Triple-A 
farm team for the St. Louis Cardinals 
major league baseball club. It is in this 
series, which forgoes the big homerun 
moments in baseball for the behind the 
scenes nitty-gritty that one gets an idea 
of what Hull is interested in. He paints 
everything but the major action, from 
bat burning locker room rituals to the 
downtime when pitchers are waiting to 
_ becalledoutofthebullpen,andthrough 
, such studies Hull captures the details 
that make the world real. 
At first glance, his subject matter 
- has a very quotidian quality to it; his 
- canvases are peppered with images of 


i junkyards, pickup trucks, dirt roads, 


calleda “narrative horse trailers, mailboxes and quiet 


small-town streets. The peoplein them 
wear jeans, short shorts, construction 
hats and no shirts. But there is some- 
times something a little seedy about 


assembled outside of the studio early 






Monday morning, however, they 
gathered that not everyone waiting to 
get inside had a ticket. The group 
spoke with individuals who had been 
waiting since as early as 10:30 p.m. 
the previous evening. “If you don’t 
have ticket, it’s a first come first serve 
basis,” Moniz said. 

It was in line outside the studio, 
where audience members were first 
identified with nametags, that the 
Mental Notes, clad in blue tie-dyed 
tee shirts created specifically for the 
occasion, first observed what they 
consider to be the spectacle of show 
business. Gabriel noted that patient 
audience members and potential con- 
testants waiting in line were unusu- 
ally cordial, as though they thought 
they were being watched at all times. 
“People were really nice and really 
happy,” he said. 

The Mental Notes determined that 
with the size of their group and the 
size of the audience, there was a 
“purely statistical” 38.75 percent 
chance that one of them would be 
called on stage to be a contestant on 
the show. 

Itis neither random selection nor 
an observed waiting period, how- 
ever, that determines who will be 
called from the audience and havea 
chance to “play” The Price is Right. 
Instead, it is a very brief interview 
session with show producers. 

Collectively, the group had de- 
cided that senior Tom Mansell, off- 
campus business manager and an “ex- 
trovert,” wouldbean ideal contestant 
to represent the group. “If we could 
have elected one of us, it would have 
been Tom,” junior Jessica 


al 
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After 32 seasons and over 6,000 shows, Barker’s smile is painted on. 


John Hull’s painted world. In “Closing 
Time,” a man lies in the middle of the 
street, apparently drunk, while two oth- 
ers look on, perplexed as to how to get 
him up. 

In another, called “One Way,” an 
EMT and state trooper police officer 
attend to an injured man in the road- 
side of a trailer park, littered with old 
tires and abandoned machinery. Yet 
these ordinary, unglamorous places 
and objects and people take on a quite 
remarkable quality in Hull’s work. 

Hull paints these regular folks dur- 
ing a moment of importance in their 
lives, some moral dilemma or other 
crisis. And his titles only add to the 
urgency ofhis paintings subjects. “Get- 
away” depicts a man and woman 
slumped against an old yellow pickup 
truck, its hood wide open, with a third 
man apparently having given up on it. 
They are clearly not going to get away 
from whatever they are fleeing. 

Not only is Hull a gifted story- 
teller, heisabrilliantartist. His paint- 
ings give us shadows, moonlight, and 
rays of sun that fall in all the right 
places. He is not overly precious with 
detail, especially in his figures with 
which he is satisfied to nail down ges- 
ture rather than give the particulars 
of facial expression. All of these tech- 
niques — from lighting to gesture — 
and choice of subject matter empha- 
size the isa strikingly stark element of 
reality in his work. 

“American Narrative Visions,” will 
be presented on Monday, March 29, 
2004 at 5 p.m. in Room 101 of the Jones 
Building, Mattin Center. The event is 

free and open to the public. 
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“Tt’s like monkeys 
throwing feces at 
each other.’ 





—Political Science Prof. David 
Nirenberg, talking about what it’s 
like when professors argue. 


COURTESY OF CURT GABRIEL 


If senior Michelle Moniz (wearing sunglasses and standing left) had won herself a brand new Ford Taurus, it 
would have been an awfully tight squeeze for the group of 13 singers on the long haul back to Baltimore. 


Yeatermeyer, Mental Notes President 
said. 

Yeatermeyeralso recalled an ironic 
conversation she had with Moniz, 
who was selected among the first four 
audience members to participate in 
the show, before taping began. The 
two commented that they were glad 
to be visiting the show with a large 
group of “funnyandeccentric” people 
who would decrease their own 
chances of being selected. 

The group tried to further pin- 
point the producers’ logic in contes- 
tant selection. “I knew I'd never get 
called because I’m from New York 
and I talk too fast,” said Performance 
Director Arielle Goren. 

Once on the set, the Mental Notes 
were inundated with bright lights 
and cold temperatures to offset 
them. They described the set itself 
as “very Hollywood,” like an “acid 
trip,” a “bad seventies basement” 
or a place where “Rainbow Brite 
threw up.” 

They also found it to be smaller 
than it looks on television, espe- 
cially the aisles. “Maybe it’s as big 
as the Mudd auditorium,” Gabriel 
said, 

After the show had begun, audi- 


ence members were cajoled by ap- 
plause signs to show enthusiasm and 
a man in a Hawaiian shirt frantically 
urged them to get excited about the 
game and the products being dis- 
played. Gabriel classified the scene as 
a strange psychological experiment 
with a “really promising reward sys- 
tem.” 

Moniz, of course, reaped the ben- 
efit of this prize system. She cor- 
rectly bid on the price of a crystal 
stemware set and was the second 
contestant to join icon host Bob 
Barker on stage. “Michelle did the 
typical cutthroat Hopkins thing,” 
Gabriel noted. “She bida dollar over 
a person that bid a dollar over. The 
audience booed her.” 

Members of the Mental Notes 
concurred that Barker looked frail 
on stage and upon standing next to 
him, Moniz noticed orange colored 
makeup caked on his face. 

According the group, the host 
pronounced the name of Moniz’s 
school as John Hopkins and though 
the Mental Notes name was dis- 
played on the front of her shirt, he 
misunderstood its meaning. “He 
asked, ‘Mental Nurses, are you from 
the psych ward?” Moniz recalled. 





Introductions aside, Moniz was 
then asked to tackle a game called 
“One Away.” Before revealing her 
potential prize, Barker suggested 
that it would be something that 
would please the audience. “We 
went ‘oh my god, it’s a car’,” said 
senior Jamie Palaganas. 

“One Away” presented Moniz 
with five digits representing the 
price of the car, with the initial dig- 
its being one more or one less than 
the actual price that Moniz was re- 
sponsible for guessing. 

The Mental Notes actively tried 
to assist their group member in her 
decision, but she could not make 
out their,suggestions. “I could not 
hear anything,” she said. “You just 
hear all this noise at once.” 

While Moniz failed to accurately 
guess the price of the car, she was 
given a chance to spin a number 
wheel mid-show in hopes of being 
the contestant who came closest to 
$1 in two spins without going over. 
This individual gets to participate 
in the show’s finale, the “Showcase 
Showdown.” She spun $.90 on her 
first spin, but since another contes- 
tanthad already reached $1, she had 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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John Hull uses bright colors and realistic lines to paint scenes of everyday life that underscore dramatic stories. 
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‘The City that Reads gets free books 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


“Nobody’s insane enough to do 
what I do,” says Russell Wattenberg, 
founder and executive director of The 
Book Thing of Baltimore, Inc. 

Amanofcommandingstature, with 
dirt-covered jeans, a t-shirt boasting 
the name of his organization in type- 
writer print anda Jack Daniels baseball 
cap, Wattenberg is the brains behind a 
non-profit organization that accepts 
donations of used and new books and 
offers them to the public free of charge. 

As he sits in his “executive suite” 
at 2645 North Charles St. ona Sunday 
afternoon, partitioned off from the 
rest of the room by a literal wall of 
books, he calls out to patrons rifling 
through some 200,000 books. 

“Make sure everybody’s greedy,” 
he says. 

Asonebook-fiend halls a full box to 
the frontandapologizes for takingall of 
the “larger” books, Diane Cerkanowicz, 
a volunteer with the organization for 
three years, reassures him. 

“We don’t count by the thickness 
of the book. We count by the number 
of books,” she says. Their policy: the 
more the better. 

With a non-negotiable price of 
zero dollars, customers and volun- 
teers alike take their time to sort 
through sections like history, soci- 
ology, romance, classics, health and 
more. Section titles written in black 
marker on the water pipes and fluo- 
rescent pink signs, shelves pitching 
down toward the floor from the 
weight of words, and excess piles 
narrowing the walkways transform 
this basement into the best make- 
shift bookstore in Baltimore. 

But the Book Thing did not always 
exist in such luxurious, unheated, 
low-electricity, dust-blanketed quar- 
ters. The first free books were given 
away from the back of Wattenberg’s 
van in 1997. Working as a bartender 
at Dougherty’s Pub downtown, 
Wattenberg served drinks to the 
teachers who came in for Friday 
Happy Hourandlistened to their frus- 

tration of trying to provide books for 
their students. Libraries were extin- 
guished from the public schools, and 
teachers didn’t have the resources to 
get books for their entire class. 
Wattenberg made a decision to use 
10 percent ofhis tip money each week 
to buy books and offer them to the 
teachers for free. They were skeptical 
at first. 

“Whenever you try and give some- 
thing for nothing, they’re always won- 
dering what it costs,” Wattenberg said. 

Sooner or later, they came to trust 







VOLUNTEERING IN BALTIMORE 


Volunteer Maryland 
-Work with volunteer and service- 
learning programs that meet criti- 
cal needs in the areas of education, 
human needs, public safety and the 
environment. 

100 Community Place, Crownsville 
410-514-7270 

http://www. volunteermarylan d.org 


American Red Cross of Central 


Maryland Pots 
-Volunteer opportunities include 
working as a blood drive volun- 


teer, teaching babysitting skills to 


teens, teaching CPR and first aid, 
andmany others. = 
--The next orientation date for vol- 


VOLUNTEERFOCUS 


JHU Tutorial Project 


him, and the word spread. First, he 
offered books from his van at the bar. 
Then, he started using the bar itself 
and finally added his apartmentas his 
collection and interest grew. 

Wattenberg applied for 501-C3 
status, allowing people to donate 
money and/or books and get a tax 
write-off. After getting approved, he 
gave up his job at the bar, rounded up 
his extra stashes from friends’ garages 
and set up camp in April 2000 at the 
present location off of 27th Street. 

The first task was to unearth the 
ground from layers of dust. He also 
had to organize his 150,000 books 
without any shelves and used boxes 
from the bar. All classics were stored 
in Rolling Rock boxes. Jack Daniels 
boxes stored children’s books, and 
Budweiser boxes housed fiction. 
People began coming in regularly on 
Saturdays and Sundays to grab some 
books and helped organize and sort 
new donations. 

“Inever really recruited volunteers,” 
Wattenberg said. “People came in to 
get books at first and never left. [The 
Book Thing] depends on them now.” 

Mark Keiper, a volunteer for a 
month anda half, started helping out 
when he came in search of books for 
his personal science library. 

“T love this place,” he said. “It has 
every conceivable book you could 
possibly imagine.” 

After his first visit, he drove home 
with about 180 books. Now, he limits 
his searching in between shelving and 
leaves with no more than 12. 

With books in every category, the 
shelves get lined with a mix ofliterary 
staples, obscure titles and prehistoric 
prints. The health section includes a 
handbook titled Pills that Don’t Work 
published in 1980, and self-help 
houses The Peter Pan Syndrome - Men 
Who Have Never Grown Up by Dr. 
Dan Kiley, for example. The Book 
Thing also gets donations of rare 
books and recently received $1,400 
after selling a donated first edition of 
The Grapes of Wrath. 

The Book Thing has regular vol- 
unteers from the Circle-K and Alpha 
Phi Omega service groups at The 
Johns Hopkins University most 
Wednesdays, the only volunteer day 
during the week, and many other lo- 
cals and out-of-towners come in to 
help out. Wattenberg always provides 
free pizza, but volunteers have to be 
there when he orders at 6:20 p.m., 
and he lays permanent claim on all 
anchovies. Healso has water and soda, 
but he has to’ bring in ice to keep it 
cold, because the basement doesn’t 
have enough 'electricity to power a 
refrigerator. 


} 
400 Washington Avenue, Old 
Courthouse Mezzanine, Towson 
oe a 
http://www.ca.ba.md.us/Agencies/ 
volunteers/ | 


United Way of Central Maryland - 
-Volunteer opportunities in- 
clude Womén’s Initiative and 
WINGS volunteers, database 
volunteer, First Call For Help 
(volunteers trained as informa- 
tion specialists, linking callers to 
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Executive Director Russell Wattenberg grabs a novel from more than 
200,000 free books at the Book Thing of Baltimore, Inc. on 27th Street. 


“He’s lucky he has a fan in here,” 
Cerkanowicz said. 

The lack of electrical umph is just 
one of the reasons Wattenberg has 
been looking foranew location. With 
an average of 20,000 books coming 
and going each week, he needsalarger 
space to adequately sort the free 
spread - and he’d like to be able to 
provide his patrons and volunteers 
with a bathroom. But Wattenberg 
can’t afford a space that would be 
usable, so he’s forced to wait for a 
building owner to donate ground- 
floor space. 

“J think that because I give stuff 
away all the time, everyone else 
should,” he said. “I’m hoping for 
tomorrow. I just don’t know.” 

Trying to get new space and run- 
ning the Book Thing don’t leave 


Wattenberg much time for reading, 
although he often  rereads 
Charlotte’s Web. He’s gotten sug- 
gestions to start up similar organi- 
zations in other cities, but he plans 
on sticking to his full-time job in 
Baltimore. 

“Giving away books is the easy 
part,” Wattenberg said. “It’s giving 
more books to more people that’s the 
hard part.” 

The Book Thing, Inc., located at 
the rear entrance of 2645 North 
Charles St., is open for browsing Sat- 
urdays and Sundays 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Volunteers also are needed both days, 
and on Wednesdays 3 p.m. - 10 p.m. 
All patrons and volunteers are wel- 
come. For more information, check 
out the Web site at http:// 
www.bookthing. org. 





mixes fun, 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


You've probably walked past Le- 
vering Hall at 6 p.m. and noticed el- 
ementary students and Hopkins stu- 
dents tossing a football, jumping rope 
or playinga game of softball. Or, since 
there are almost 100 undergraduates 
who volunteer with the JHU Tutorial 
Project, maybe you have been part of 
the chaotic play time that occurs after 
an hour filled with multiplication 
facts, reading chapter books, writing 
pen pal letters and many other aca- 
demic activities. 

Although the JHU Tutorial Project 
may look like all fun and games to a 
random passerby, it’sactuallyahighly 
organized and academically-focused 
program in which Hopkins under- 
graduates provide individual tutor- 
ing to students from Baltimore el- 
ementary schools. 

The Tutorial Project got its start in 
1958 when former university Chap- 
lain Chester Wickwire created a pro- 
gram that encouraged undergradu- 
ates to tutor Baltimore-area high 
school students in their homes. Over 
the years, the project has evolved. El- 
ementary school students now come 
to Homewood campus twice a week 
and are provided with academic en- 
richment and social activities. 

According to Arn Forno, director 
of the JHU Tutorial Project, the pro- 
gram has two main missions. First, 
the project provides one-on-one tu- 
toring to children from Baltimore 
who need academic support. The 
other purpose of the projectis to give 
Hopkins students an opportunity to 
help and learned about the local com- 
munity. 

In order to become a tutor, inter- 
ested Hopkins students go through a 
training process in which they learn 
about everything from how to explain 
long division to how to deal with be- 
havioral problems. Once thevolunteers 
complete all of the training sessions, 
they are assigned to an elementary 
school student who will be their tutee 
for the entirety of the semester. 


learning 


Twice a week, either on Monday 
and Wednesday or Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, the volunteers go to the second 
floor of Levering to the “Great Hall” 
and plan activities that will help their 
tutee develop age specific academic 
skills. The resources available for the 
tutors and tutees to use are impres- 
sive—they include a mini-library filled 
withbooks, several cabinets stuffed with 
arithmeticand vocabularyboard games 
and computers with a plethora of pro- 
grams that make learning fun. 

In addition to normal tutoring 
sessions, there also are special days 
planned for the children through- 
out the year. There are special holi- 
day-themed celebrations suchas the 
Halloween party, when the tutees 
wore their favorite costumes to tu- 
toring and _ trick-or-treated 
throughout the freshman dorms. 
Another popular day is Reverse Ses- 
sion, which is when the tutors travel 
to their tutees’ homes and meet the 
children’s families. 

The Tutorial Project often ends up 
fostering a mentoring relationship be- 
tween the tutor and tutee. Ann Forno 
says that one of the benefits of the 
program is that the children “have 
somebody who is rooting for them 
and supporting them.” She also men- 
tions that many of the volunteers have 
said that the Tutorial Project is “one 
of the best things they've done while 

here at Hopkins.” 

The tutors all seem to agree with 
this sentiment. 

“Tutorial Project has been a ful- 
filling experience,” said Victor 
Crentsil, one of the volunteers. Fresh- 
man Shane Rosen-Gould agrees. 

“T really like the Tutorial Project. I 
think the program is well organized, 
and I got along very well with my two 
kids,” Rosen-Gould said. 

The Tutorial Project is a learning 
experience for both the children and 
the volunteers. Plus, it is good practice 
for anyone interested in careers that 
involve working with kids, and it looks 
pretty darn impressive on resumes. If 
you are interested in joining the Tuto- 
rial Project, call 410-516-7673. 





BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


With only a month or so left of the 
semester, you might think it’s simply 
too late to start volunteering. 

But the student-run community 
service groups at Hopkins all agree: 
It’s never too late to get involved. 

“We're always looking for volun- 





teers,” said Esther Park, a member of 


Therapeutic Riding of Hopkins 
(TROH). The group sends volunteers 
to the Patapsco Horse Center twice a 
week, where they help physically and 
mentally disabled individuals with 
their therapeutic riding sessions. 
“Therapeutic riding is anew form 
of therapy that is becoming popular 
nationwide,” said Park. “The move- 
ments of the horse stimulate muscles, 
preventing muscle atrophy. It’salsoa 
lot of fun for everyone involved.” 





community resources such as 
food pantries, child care and 
health providers). 
410-685-0525 
http://www.uwcm.org/volunteer/ 
opportunities, 
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Other volunteer groups at 


Hopkins encompass a wide variety of 


talents that undergraduates put to use 
in the Baltimore community. Stu- 
dents work with elementary school 
children, the homeless and the disad- 
vantaged through tutoring, empow- 
erment and service. 


Helping out with health 


Educating community members 
about disease prevention is the goal 
of groups like Partners of Homewood 
in Sexual Health Education 
(PHISHE), which teaches sex educa- 
tion to incarcerated youth in Mary- 
land Juvenile Justice facilities, and 
Safety, Health and Drug Education 
for Kids (SHADE), a group that 
teaches health and safety education 
to children. 

Groups like Project Prevent and 
SALUD are committed to decreasing 
socioeconomic and cultural barriers in 
healthcare. Project Prevent members 
organize health fairs and free primary 
care screenings and disseminate infor- 
mation on social services in western 
Baltimore. SALUD educates healthcare 
providers in cultural competency and 
provides interpretation services at 
Union Memorial Hospital. 

Students looking to volunteer in 
direct medical care can join the 
Hopkins Emergency Response Or- 
ganization (HERO), which provides 
24/7 emergency medical services to 
Hopkins stndents. faculty and staff, 
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or the Sheperd’s Clinic Volunteer 
Program, a group that organizes vol- 
unteers for thenon-profit health clinic 
(located on the corner of North Av- 
enue and Sainr Paul Streets) that of- 
fers primary healthcare to adults and 
children without insurance. 

Students in AIDS Buddies also as- 
sistin patient care and interaction, pay- 
ing weekly visits to AIDS patients at the 
Don Miller Houses. 


Efforts to empower 


Students Against Sexual Assault 
(SASA) empowers women through 
teaching physical strategies and pro- 
viding emotional support and learn- 
ing. The group teaches self-defense 
classes at My Sister’s Place, a day shel- 
ter forhomeless women that provides 
meals andemploymentassistanceand 
offers informational sessions at 
middle schools in the area. 

The Computer Job Skills Program 
teaches basiccomputerskillsto women 
at the Marian Halfway House in order 


to provide them with skills they need to 


re-establish themselves in the working 
world. The International Rescue Com- 

"mittee (IRC) helps refugee youth in 
Baltimore adjust by fostering commu- 
nity involvement and teaching English 
literacy and life skills. 


A roof over their heads 


The JHU chapter of Habitat for 
Humanity sponsorsahouse every year, 
raising $25,000 and taking Saturday 
“work trips” to build a safe and afford- 
able shelter for a disadvantaged family. 

“There are so many abandoned 
houses in Baltimore,” said Habitat 
member David Stout. “The popula- 
tion is one-half to one-third of whatit 
used to be. [The city] needs people 
moving in and owning homes,” 

The Walk for the Homeless group 
works to support the annual 5K Walk/ 
Run held by the Baltimore Lancers at 
Homewood campus. Volunteers in 
the group work to raise funds, in- 
crease publicity and encourage stu- 
dent turnout at the event. 

The Baltimore Rescue Mission 
Clinic is a homeless shelter in down- 
town Baltimore that provides not only 
shelter, food and clothing, but medical 
care as well. Volunteers in the Hopkins 
group donate their timeevery Wednes- 
daytohelp the visiting doctor. interact- 


ing with patients and taking histories. 
Serving through art 


Patchwork meets once a week to 
make crafts that are later distributed 
throughout Baltimore at shelters, 
hospitals, nursing homes andschools. 
Photography at HERO (Health Edu- 
cation Resource Organization) 
teaches black and white photography 
to AIDS patients at HERO, organiz- 
ing a gallery of patients’ works at the 
end of the semester, and Kids and 
Cameras teaches photography at the 
Greenmount Recreation Center. 

Volunteers in the Margaret Brent 
Choir and Orchestra use their musi- 
cal skills to teach elementary school 
students. The choir group works with 
second and third grade students at 
Abbottston Elementary School, hold- 
ing weekly rehearsals and organizing 
school performances. The orchestra 
group teaches basic violin and music 
theory to students at Margaret Brent 
Elementary. 


Spending time with kids 


Groups like the Hampden Tuto- 
rial, the JHU Tutorial Project and the 
Barclay Homework Club help with 
academic tutoring. The Partnership 
for Student Acheivement (PSA) pro- 
vides programs in mentoring, read- 
ing assistance and after-school sports 
for Robert E. Poole Middle School 
students, who come to Hopkins twice 


Habitat for Humanity volunteers serve the 


JHU volunteer groups serve diverse needs 


a week. Volunteers in PSA’s “non- 
traditional” sports program play vari- 
ous sports with students. 

“Our focus is to introduce [stu- 
dents] to sports they might not nor- 
mally play in school ... like tennis, 
lacrosse, or Tae Kwon Do,” said PSA 
member Eric Tan. 

Members of Balticorps provide 
assistance to Robert E. Poole High 
School students during class. 

“Tt takes some of the burden off 
the teachers,” said Balticorps mem- 
ber David McGovern. 

The group also plans after-school 
activities and encourages volunteers 
to start independent programs based 
on extracurricular activities that they 
themselves enjoyed in high school. 

The Chess Club provides instruc- 
tional assistance and support for chess 
clubs at area schools and assists with 
finding affordable chess equipment. 

“[We] usually will get contacted by 
a school or organization interested in 
setting up a chess club orhaving college 
students help outat their existing one,” 
said group member Roy Blumenfeld. 

Members of Clowning Around Bal- 
timore dress up in clown costumes and 
distribute red clown noses to children 
athospital pediatricwardsin Baltimore. 
The group visits and plays with chil- 
dren at Mt. Washington Hospital and 
the Ronald McDonald House. 

For more information on service 
groups, visit the Center for Social 
Concern Web site at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/csc, 
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More than breakfast in bed Atomic Books: no weapons 
| ot mass media in this store 


ombining food with sex 
can add what like to call 
“kink-lite” to any sexual 
relationship. Adding 
something to your sex 
life that definitely wasn’t in the cre- 
, ation plan givesa fun rush, but you’re 
not getting too extreme with things. 
Food can make any sexcapade 
amazing for a host of reasons, but the 
over arching one is visual. We are 
visual creatures, so when you're get- 
' ting ready to whip out the cucumber, 
keep in mind that presentation is key. 
You don’t need to have Iron Chef 
skills, but the basic rule is that if you 
wouldn’t put it in your mouth you 
wouldn’t want to putit anywhere else. 
We're in college, and almost ev- 
eryone hasarefrigerator, so next time 
-yougo shopping, think pastmunchies 
and move your thoughts south... 
nope, even lower—there we go. 


Liquids 
Seltzer: Seltzer’s better than soda 
-for a lot of reasons. For one, I would 
not waste my Diet Coke on sex. 
Seltzer’s also not exactly expensive 
and can be used as a mixer ina pinch 
(and who doesn’t like multipurpose 
food?). Plus, if the soda’s not diet, 
you don’t want to get into the prob- 
lems that food with sugar makes in 
bed (more on that later). The kick in 
using the seltzer is in the bubbles, 
which feel great on your tongue as 
well as externally. I would say this is 
more a foreplay instrument, but it 
can beused for more southern activi- 








ORGASMIC 
- CHEMISTRY 
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fF 
ties as well. 
Hot/Cold Tea (but really any 
drink): The hot/cold trick works best 
with tea (so you have a bit of flavor) 
or plain old water. I’ve mentioned 
this before, but it’s worth taking the 
time to bring out of your bag of tricks 
if you haven’t used it in a while. Play- 
ing with different sensations adds to 
the pleasure. Whether you’rejustkiss- 
_ing after you drank some cold water, 
playing the skin flute or taking an 

order to go, anyone can benefit from 
“some temperature experimentation. 

Ice: This goes along with the hot/ 

cold play. Try any of your usual ac- 
“tivities with an ice cube in you mouth, 
-then take it out for a while and keep 
alternating. If you can’t deal with 
keeping one in your mouth for too 
long then just keep it in your hand 
and have some fun. Draw on your 
-partner and let water run where it 
-may. Don’tlinger anywhere too long, 
though—youdon’twantto freezeany 
necessary parts. That being said, the 
skin has a lot of nerve endings, so 
-roam far and wide to play with them 
all—a little water never hurt anyone. 

- Alcohol: 1m sure this idea has oc- 
curred to at least a couple of you, but 
‘there are so many better options. Stick 
to drinking this stuff. You really don’t 
want alcohol on any sensitive tissues. 

Alcohol brings up the general rule 

‘thatany sugary food and drink should 
be kept external. I won’t get into de- 

tails but it lets bacteria grow that can 

-case some real damage down there. 


Fruits 
Bananas: Asa general rule they're 
more for show than useful. Bananas 
can be abrasive if inserted anywhere, 
and most aren’t really round—I’m 
sure you can find a better substitute. 
“Bananas are much better for visual 


- foreplay, and I don’t think I need to | 


Jain why. oe 
Pineapple Ring: 'd feel remiss ifI 
- didn’tat least mention these—they’re 
-fun, they can be put around nipples 
-forkicks. Ifyouhave some rings lying 


around, by all means play with them. 


-Lwould st even eating them but 
"other than that don’tlosesleep trying 
‘to get this one into your sexual reper- 


-_toire,ot anything else for that matter. 
- Strawberries/mango/cherries: Now 


Re colave and fed to each partner. 
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Anyone for dessert? Give ice cream, chocolate sauce and bananas atry. 


strawberries are a nice alternative to 
finger-painting when you have con- 
diments out to play with—think 
paintbrush for chocolate. 

Keep in mind that all fruit comes 
with the same sugar warning as be- 
fore — don’t play hide-and-go-seek 
with it, or both partners will regret it 
later. 


Veggies 

Asa general rule, college students 
don’t eat vegetables, so it’s probably 
unlikely that you have a cucumber 
lying around your room. But that 
doesn’t mean vegetarians can’t have 
their fun. Good items are things like 
cucumbers and Japanese eggplant. 
Bad ones are Jalapenos. What do 
cucumbers and Japanese eggplant 
have in common? They’re smooth, 
round and non-abrasive. These are 
veggies that you could use without a 
condom over them. Anything else re- 
ally is going to be to abrasive to sensi- 
tive tissue and do more damage than 
fun. As for the Jalapeno, anything 
spicy to your tongue should not move 
south of it. 


Dai 

I’m not really sure why anyone 
would use this, but dairy follows a 
simple rule: Don’t use it internally. 
The only possibility I can think ofis if 


you used plain yogurt (no fruit and _ 


no flavor—not even that vanilla one) 
and you want to use a live culture one 
(that would be the friendly bacteria). 
If you’re dying to know more, I’m 
sure a biology professor running 
around campus would be more than 
happy to discuss it. 


Meat 
Playing hide the salami, using your 


beef bayonet or riding the bologna | 


pony—meat euphemisms have given 
us a world of expression to describe 
penises and sex, so at some point I 


know it’s crossed a lot of people’s | 
minds to use the real thing. Please | 


resist the temptation, or at least prac- 
tice safe meat habits. Yes, that means 
cover it with a condom. The nitrites 
used to preserve meats aren’t good 
for anything but digestion. 


Candy/Dessert 

Pop Rocks: Good when used alone 
but great when shared with a friend. 
Just put some in your mouth before 
kissing someone, and it'll give them 
an unexpected kick. There’s some- 
thing about using childhood foods 
that’s just entertaining. 

Chocolate: Beside the great endor- 
phin kick chocolate gives to any 
evening/morning/afternoon, it also 
makes great body paint. If you’re in 
control, tease your partner by put- 
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: Need sex advice? Senda question and 
 getsome. 

To send questions anonymously, go to http://www,jhunewsletter.com 

and click“Contact Us.” Or you can write to sex@jhunewsletter.com 
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o many things to celebrate, 

so little time. It was the day 

before I left for spring break, 

and I had just gotten into 

grad school. I, along with 

my rich aunt from D.C. and older 

sister, thought this would be the per- 

fect opportunity to visit one of the 

most trendy eateries in Baltimore: 
Ixia. 

My aunt has a penchant for the 

modern and avant-garde, especially 

when it comes to art and decorating, 








ise. Any ofthese can be dipped in | 
‘ ies are fun to play with when | 
- youhavewhipped reamaround and 


and let’s just say the desire for good 
food and good drink runs in the fam- 
ily. I have long told her she would 
love the classy Charles Street café, 
complete with blue 
drapes and chairs 
on the walls. This 
upscale version of 
Paper Moon diner 
(they share the 
same owners) cre- 
ates an aura of re- 
spectable whimsy, while Paper Moon 
sometimes comes across as_a little 
disturbing. 
The restaurant was named after a 
South African flower, according to 


ful style, and the atmosphere fits the 
name. . 
We began our night with a round 
of drinks, continued our night with a 
round of drinks and finally finished 
our night with a round of drinks (just 
kidding, kind of...). Ixia has an ex- 
tensive martini list — my drink of 
choice — as well as an impressive 
wine selection. The bar, which faces 
an open lounge area and dance floor, 
is amply large enough to accommo- 
date the weekend crowds at this hip 


ee 
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ERIN SIMPSON 
_ Guest COLUMN: 


owner Un Kim, because of its grace-- 


post-theatre joint. The restaurant it- 
selfis beautifully decorated with royal 
blue walls complete with large wall 
hangings, which are offset by the 
gleaming white tables. 

Although the restaurantis hip cen- 
tral, we felt very wonderfully secluded 
at our table, and the service was ex- 
cellent: promptand friendly. The usu- 
ally noisier bar is towards the back of 
the restaurant, leaving the diners a 
more tranquil little place to enjoy their 
meals. 

Besides an extensive drink menu, 
Ixia offers food selections with a 
Eurasian flair, all elegantly and ex- 
otically prepared. Appetizer offer- 
ings, such as 
Panko Crusted 
Goat Cheese or 
Sweet Potato 
Gnocchi sound 
decadent, but 
fuse together 

a harmonizing 
flavors into unforgettable dishes. 

The entrée menu offers a gourmet 
selection of chicken, beef and, my 


“favorite, seafood dishes. Since seared 


ahi tuna steaks are probably one of 
my four favorite foods, I could not 
pass on the opportunity to have Scal- 


_ lion-Wild Sesame Crusted Ahi Tuna, 


and my aunt declared her Grilled Fi- 
let Mignon one of the best she has 
ever had. For those non-meat and 
non-seafood lovers out there, Ixia of- 
fers a Fall Vegetable Lasagna and a 
number of gourmet salads. 

The dessert choices are wonder- 
fully sinful — so wonderful that I 


am gaining five pounds just think- 


ing about them. Pumpkin Bread 
Pudding and Coconut Pound Cake 


BY JASON FARBER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


You will not find a Starbucks at 
Atomic Books. Nor will you find any 


| John Grisham, Tom Clancy or any- 
| thing that has Harry Potter in it. If 


you want anything on The New York 
Times’ best-seller list and a venti 
mochaccino, one ofthe owners would 
be happy to point you in the direction 


1 | ofthe nearest Barnes and Noble. 


Here’s what you will find at the 


| store, which is located on the campy 











section of 36th Street in Hamden 
known as “The Avenue”: 

You will find books, but not the 
books you can find in a supermarket 


| orhigh school library. Atomic Books 


prefers authors that produce more 
alternative works, and the store has 
maintained a friendly relationship 
with McSweeney’s, an independent 
publishing house that has released 
works by Dave Eggers, Nick Hornby, 
Neal Pollack and Hopkins professor 
Stephen Dixon. 

“Where other bookstores willlook 
at bestseller lists as something they 
will stock their stores with, we usually 
see it as a detriment,” said Benn Ray, 
who co-owns Atomic Books with his 
fiancée Rachel Whang. “It doesn’t fit 
in with our store. Anything that’s a 
bestseller, we’re embarrassed to carry 
itz? 

Ray is not shy about offering his 
opinion on mainstream fiction. “Tom 
Clancybooksare for people who don’t 
like to read,” he said. “And they gen- 
erally turn the books into movies for 
people who don’t enjoy cinema. And 
this is coming from someone who has 
a master’s degree in English and 
teaches at the University of Balti- 
more.” 

At Atomic Books, which is housed 
inasmall red building that appears to 
beaconverted old-fashioned school- 
house, you will also find movies. The 
store has a rack of newly-released 
DVDs, but chances are, you didn’t 
see any of the films when they came to 
theaters. In fact, they re mostly about 


vampires, such as Blood Sisters of Les- » 


bian Sin and Vampire Obsession. 
Don’t expect to find anything by 
Steven Spielberg or James 
Cameron—the closest you'll come is 
Caligula Reincarnated as Hitler, a 
World War II epic about a women’s 
prisoner of war camp. The subtitle is 
The Last Orgy of the Third Reich. 
That’s right, it’s Holocaust porn. 

Despite the fact that Atomic Books 
sells this and similar products that 
some may consider offensive, and that 
the first thing one sees upon entering 
the store is a large painting of inter- 
locked nude bodies, Ray says that 
alienating customers has never been 
much ofa problem. 


are absolutely delicious. And, in the 
grand tradition of Ixia, they offer a 
number of tantalizing after dinner 
drinks. 

Ixia is a very classy restaurant, 
but be prepared to pay for that all 
that class. Entrees usually range any- 
where between $15 and $30 per per- 
son, not to mention all the wonder- 
ful martinis, appetizers and desserts 
you simply must try. It is not hard 
to understand how my sister, aunt 
and I were able to rack up $170 bill 
without blinking an eye. But think 


Mt. Vernon’s Ixia is as exquisite as its name sounds, with its elegant 
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Atomic Books, located in Hampden, offers readers obscure reading fare. 


“Most of our customers, even if 
they didn’t know what to expect, 
start to look at stuff and they laugh 
as [they] take alap around the store. 
Those are the customers that get it,” 
he said. 

Atomic Books has garnered sucha 
cult following that it inevitably at- 
tracted the attention of John Waters, 
the eccentric Baltimorean cult-film 
director. Waters’ movies include 
Hairspray and Cecil B. Demented, and 
have starred pop-culture icons rang- 
ing from Johnny Knoxville to Johnny 
Depp, as well as notable figures such 
as Kathleen Turner, Chris Isaak, Ricki 
Lake and former gunslinger Patty 
Hearst. Waters likes Atomic Books 
so much that he directs his fan mail 
through the store, and thestore’s walls 
are adorned with his disturbing 
Christmas cards from years past. 

Atomic Booksalso has magazines, 
but not newsstand favorites like 
Newsweek or People. Atomic Books 
boasts a magazine section full ofmore 
esoteric periodicals, such as Heeb, 
which bills itself as “the new Jew re- 
view” (the cover is a picture of Jesus 
with a caption reading “Back off, 
Braveheart”), and Bitch, a self-de- 
scribed “feministresponse to pop cul- 
ture.” 

In addition, the store carries an 
extensive selection of comic books, 
though its staff generally tries to avoid 


Ixia is well worth the cash: They 
offer amazing food and drink in a 
trendy and playful, yet sophisticated 
atmosphere. . 

My advice: Ixia is wonderful, but 
save it for a visit from the parents, or 
better yet, a celebratory dinner with a 
rich aunt. However, if you insist on 
enjoying Ixia’s wonderful decadence 
on your own budget, then here’s an- 
other tip: Save your cab or valet 
money and take the bus (I did!) or, 
better yet, the JHMI shuttle down 
there — they both stop nearby. 
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OURTE 
decor and sumptious Eurasian cuisine. 


the mainstream superhero comics. 
They opt instead for, you guessed 
it, underground comics. They have 
a large section of erotic comics, for 
those who don’t feel their inner- 
child will be threatened by combin- 
ing the medium of cartoons with 
pornography, as well as graphic 
novels, which are less obscene than 
they sound (a graphic novel is a 
novel that has graphics, not a novel 
that is graphic—it’s like a long 
comic book). 

For those who prefer more aca- 
demic subjects, Atomic Books also 
hasa religion section, as wellasa shelf 
of political books, which is adroitly 
located one shelf over from the “Tor- 
ture/Death” books, and. one shelf 
above the “Stories for Disturbed Chil- 
dren” section. ; 

_ And while that sign on the door 
that advertises Atomic Books as be- 
ing “Literary Finds for Mutated 
Minds,” might appear to be a gen- 
eral philosophy, it has also proven 
to be a successful sales strategy for 


-the store. 


“If youlookatjustabout any inde- 
pendentbookstore, they’re struggling 
to compete against all the larger cor- 
porate chains. Fortunately for us, the 
larger chains are afraid to sell most of 
the stuff that we carry,” said Ray. 
“We’ve built a market on their preju- 
dices.” 





Respectable whimsy and delicious cuisine at [xia 


518N. Charles St. 


Phone: 410-727-1800 
Location: Mount Vernon 
Price:$15-30 = | 
Hours: Tues.-Thurs. dinner until 
9 p.m.Fri.-Sat. dinner until | 
'10:30p.m. a 
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Belly dancingJHUcub  Theworst taste in Little Italy 


Baltimore’s most famous Italian 52 Re pee ae ey time 


enjoys shaking things up | 


learn can also be put to good use out- 
side of future belly dance perfor- | 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Belly dancing involves much more 
thanjustshaking yourstomach. “Ithink 
that many people who knownothing of 
this dance type think that it is really 
easy,” said Nikki Traylor-Knowles, a 
dance leader for Hopkins’ belly dance 
troupe, Egyptian Sun. “But it isn’t; it 
takes tons of work and practice.” 

Traylor-Knowles, a graduate stu- 
dent in the biology department, 

- founded Egyptian Sun two years ago, 
along with Dori Witt, a former 
Hopkins student, so that the two 
could perform belly dance and teach 
others. The group’s first members 
demonstrated their interest at a Stu- 
dent Activities Commission fair and 
additional members joined upon 
viewing the performance. Currently 
the group has approximately 20 ac- 
tive members, including one male. 

While Egyptian Sun specializes in 
belly dance, a traditional Middle East- 
ern folk dance performed at special 
occasions, the group also practices 
and performs other types of dance, 
including sword dances and candle/ 








eh 
COURTESY OF EGYPTIAN SUN 
Rebbeka Tessai and Kateri Chamber s pose in their belly dance attire. 


tray dances. Witt and Traylor- 


Knowles teach the group a fusion of 


[Instructors] Dori and 
Nikki taught a group 
of girls who couldn't 


move their hips or 
bellies at all — let 


alone show their belly 
— to eventually let it 


all loose. 
— EGYPTIAN SUN DANCER, 
GRADUATE STUDENT 


ANNE DE LEON 





Turkish and Egyptian styles, includ- 
ing both tribal and cabaret styles. 
Some of the dance moves students 


mances. “A lot of the moves work 
wonders when you go clubbing down- 
town,” 
Nevils. 


said freshman dancer Brooke 


As Egyptian Sun members are 
learning various dance forms, they | 


are also getting quite a workout. In 


preparation for upcoming perfor- | 


mances, the beginners regularly prac- 


tice two hours a week and the inter- | 


mediate dancers four hours a week. 
The group also held special practices 
to work on their routines. 


Despite the hard work, student | 


participants enjoy the benefits ofbelly | | 
“I started belly dancing be- | | 


dance. 
cause it’sa really challenging ab work- 
out,” said Nevils. “But since I’ve been 
doing it, I’ve learned that a huge part 
of the culture behind it is about feel- 


ing good about your body and having | 


inner confidence.” 

Graduate student Anne de Leon 
also praises the confidence building 
component of belly dance. “What at- 
tracted me to belly dancing were the 
positive aspects with regards to en- 


couraging women of all ages, sizes, | 


and skills to participate,” she said. 





“Dori and Nikki taught a group of | 


girls who couldn’t move their hips or | 


bellies at all — let alone show their 
belly — to eventually let it all loose. 


Being in the group has givenmemore | 


self-confidence, body and mentally.” 
Egyptian Sun’s next performance 
will be Thursday night at the Middle 
Eastern Students’ Association banquet, 
but the group is also currently prepar- 
ing for their big dance show, “Egyptian 
Fun,” which will take place on Satur- 
day, April 3, at Shriver Hall at 7 p.m. 
Student tickets for the event are $5 
each and in addition to the show, the 
ticket includes a full, all-you-can-eat 


Middle Eastern buffet catered by the | 
Five Seasons, along with drinks and | 


dessert. The show will include sword 
dances, cane dances, and veil dances, 
along with live music and as prom- 
ised by the group, “tons of surprises.” 

The Baltimore tribal/electronic fu- 
sion band Telesma will also be mak- 
ing a guest appearance at the Shriver 
show. Egyptian Sun and Telesma 
regularly perform together every third 
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If you enjoy watery, tasteless food every time you eat out, head to Baltimore’s most overrated restaurant. 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


It’s Saturday night at Sabatino’s 


| and the place is packed. The most 
| popular Italian eatery in Baltimore’s 


Little Italy has people lined up out- 
side the door, and despite two floors 
and enough seating for at least 150 


| people, every chair is full. 





There must be something special 
about this place. It must be the best 
Italian around, or people wouldn’t 
keep coming back. But somehow, I 
haven’t figured out why there’s any- 
one even there. 

I’ve now been to Sabatino’s three 
times, and if the last two hadn’t been 
free meals with relatives, my first trip 
would have been my last. 

The highlight of the meal each 
time has been the restaurant’s fa- 
mous Bookmaker Salad, an amal- 


| gamation ofromaine lettuce, chilled 


| of provolone cheese, sliced boiled | 


Sunday at the Royal in Federal Hill. | 
The band has even written a song for | 
Egyptian Sunandnamedafteritthem. | 


More group information and per- 
formance dates can be found on the 
Egyptian Sun website at http:// 
jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~adeleon1/. For in- 
formation on joining the group, email 
egyptiansun@planet-save.com or call 
410-905-5107. No dance background 
is necessary to join the group, but it 
does help. The group’s regular dance 
practices will begin again after April 3. 


COURTESY OF EGYPTIAN SUN 


Members of Egyptian Sun, decked out in costume, dénce in a group number at one of their performances. 
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_ Write for Features 


ve a eal idea for a features story? Just 
- want to write for us? 





Van 











shrimp, Genoa salami, sliced pieces 


egg and a thick house dressing. It’s 
creative, but it’s nothing to write 


must be drizzled on sparingly, or 
else it takes away from the variety of 
flavors in the salad.From there, it’s 
all downhill. I’ve had the shrimp 
scampi over pasta, the linguine with 
white clam sauce, and the spaghetti 
with calamari sauce. Sure, I have a 
penchant for seafood, but the pattern 
of poor quality is simply inexcusable. 

Every time, the seafood has been 
tough and flavorless, the homemade 
pasta has been limp and bland, and 
the sauce has followed suit, as a wa- 
tery and tasteless disappointment. 
Honestly, I would be kind if I com- 
pared their sauces to Progresso and 
their pasta to San Giorgio. 

Before my last (and hopefully fi- 
nal) trip to Sabatino’s, I had a theory 
about why people adore this eatery so 
much. Maybe this restaurant was the 
McDonald’s of Little Italy: Peoplecan 
fill their stomachs with food that’s 
inexpensive and served quickly, and 
they’re satisfied. My last trip con- 
vinced me that this just cannot be the 
case. The prices aren’t cheap enough 
to justify food this poor. And the food 
isn’t served that much quicker than 
any other Italian restaurant in Balti- 
more. 





Theatmosphereisalso nothing spe- 
cial. ’m not saying I need a luxurious 
setting when I go out for Italian — it’s 
fine to have paper placemats — as long 
as the food can back it up. 

We're talking about a restaurant 
that has won too many awards to 
count. Baltimore 
Magazine, City 





Thereare plenty of restaurants that 
aren’t even in Little Italy that are bet- 
ter than Sabatino’s, and Sabatino’s 
can’t hold a candle to Paolo’s of 
Towson and the Inner Harbor. The 
pasta at California Pizza Kitchen is at 
acomparable price, and much tastier. 
Even the Olive 
Garden is head 


Paper and ; / and shoulders 
plenty of vate The Prices arent : oa o “ e 

* abatino’s. One 
eee od cheap enough to of Rocky Run’s 
Sabatino’s as . : i pasta dishes? 
the area favorite justify food this DOOT. Easily better. I’m 
among Italian notexaggerating. 


restaurants. 

Our palates are 

certainly in a sorry state. This city 
has a long list of impressive Italian 
restaurants, and although many 
consider Sabatino’s a bargain, it’s 
just not worth the price. 


So the next 

time you see the 

huge neon sign on the side of that 
corner building on Fawn St. in Little 
Italy, keep driving. That crowd out- 
side either doesn’t have taste buds or 
isjust following the underserved hype. 





Howto make sure 


home about. The house dressing | 


its love at first bite 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 

-ting itanywhere and licking it off, just 
make sure you avoid any place they’re 
just dying for you to go — for atleast a 
little while. Another idea is to give your 
partner the sauce and let them draw a 
tasty map—and who says you can’t 
follow directions? 

Also, chocolate is a great food to 
warm up when playing with hot and 
cold. Watch out though; it’s easy to 
overheat, so testit outbefore using iton 
some unsuspecting accomplice. 

Also to guys, why not try creating 
your own candy bar? You'll be sur- 
prised how many girls who might not 
be down for oral action suddenly take 
interest in giving Hershey some busi- 
ness. 

Cake-Icing Tubes: Getting a sugar 
high never tasted so good. I separated 
these from chocolate mainly because 
they don’t have the same chemical 
kick but you can use most of the same 
tricks. While you should use choco- 
late for reliving your finger painting 
days, use these more precise “tools” 


for writing suggestions, desires, di- 
rections, or other random thoughts 
you feel like jotting down. Write on 
backs, legs, chests — you get the idea 
— but what’s fun is to write on some- 
one where they can’t see it and have 
them guess (then act out) what’s writ- 
ten — justa fun twist on an old game. 

Popsicle: Definitely not just for 
kids. Along with using this to cool 
your mouth down before oral explo- 
ration, it also comes in as a pretty 
hand drawing tool. Using one ofthese 
to trace around your partner’s body, 
inner thigh, back of their knees, chest, 
anywhere they have nerves to tingle. 
Afterwards you might want to lick up 
your mess, and together the mix of 
sensation will be amazing. 

Stay tuned for next week’s col- 
umn, when I’ll cover the rest of the 
sexual food groups, including con- 
diments and specialty foods. 

Editors’ Note: The columnist is not 
a trained medical professional. If you 
seek professional medical advice, 
please consult your doctor. 


A real Showcase Showdown: The 
Mental Notes meet Bob Barker 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
to goagain. Thesecondspin wasworth 
$.25, putting her out of the running. 

“Tt was sad,” she said. 

But while Moniz came away from 
the experience with at least some 
crystal stemware (which will be 
shipped to her by July) and an 
autographed picture of Barker, other 
Mental Notes were left with some- 
thing more like bitter tastes in their 
mouths. 

Because the show’s format was 
“ive to tape,” meaning that the re- 
cording session included breaks for 
commercial slots, Mental Notes Mu- 
sic Director Ben Kingsland thought 
the group might be able to sing to the 
audience during one of the intermis- 
sions. He asked Barker if they could 
perform and then if he could have 
minute to confer with his group to 
decide which song they'd sing, per- 
haps on the next break. Barker’s re- 
sponse was disappointing. “He said, 


‘Imade my decision, youwon’t sing,” 
said Goren, 





They wasted time 
when we could have 
been singing. From 
that point on, | 
became a very bitter 


person. 


— MENTAL NOTES 
PERFORMANCE DIRECTOR 
ARIELLE GOREN 





Instead Barker had other audience 
members practice oohing and aahing. 


i 


“They wasted time when we could 
have been singing,” Goren said. 

“From that point on, I became a very 
bitter person.’ 

While in California, the Mental 
Notes also sang as a guest group ata 
concert for UCLA’s The Awaken 
and visited three high schools — 
two in Los Angeles and one in San 
Diego — to perform and workshop 
with students. They also gave a con- 
cert at the home of a Hopkins alum 
in Beverly Hills and sang at a con- 
vocation for area alumniat the Getty 
Museum in Los Angeles, which was 
attended by Pilon Brody. He 
was particularly amused, the group 
offers, at their classical music med- 
ley entitled “Your Mom.” 

Since they’ve been back in Balti- 
more the group has been rehearsing 
for their performance at Friday’s 
HABIJAM and preparing for their 
alumni concert to mark the group’s 
10 year anniversary on May 1. 
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BY JESS YOUDIN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Itisa gorgeous day, a high of 80 
degrees with a gentle breeze. You are 
dressed in your spring attire, your 
sunglasses are on, butyou’ve no place 
to go. You're had enough of the 

beach.” You’re tired of trespassing 
President Brody’s garden. And the 
tables outside the library just aren’t 
Cutting it. If you are finding yourself 
in this position, don’tbe discouraged. 
There are actually several great out- 
door activities just a few minutes out- 
side of campus. 

For theathletictypethereisarange 
of possibilities. Ifyou are into biking, 
there is a great trail nearby called the 
North Central Railroad (NCR). It is 
an old railroad paved over providing 
great bikeways. The trail starts on the 
tip of Baltimore County and contin- 
ues into Pennsylvania. It runs along 
Gunpowder Reservoir, ensuring a 
scenic route. 

Or if you perhaps find pleasure in 
windsurfing, you may want to check 
out Hammerman Park, also located 
along Gunpowder Reservoir, a place 
that provides an inexpensive way to 
get out that windsurfing urge. 

Also, if you are interested in look- 
ing buff in those sleeveless spring 
shirts, there is an excellent kayaking 
source located around the Chesa- 
peake Bay. It is known as Amphibian 
Horizons and it promises to have the 
best sea kayaking in all of Baltimore. 

And if kayaking is not your forte, 
you may enjoy horseback riding lo- 
cated at Clay Hill Stable, just outside 
of Washington, D.C. 

But if you are not a horse-lover 
and perhaps a fish fanatic instead, 
for you there is a place known as 
Gunpowder Falls State Park. It of- 
fers some of the best fishing around. 
In addition you can stay for the 
weekend if you and that special 
someone want a romantic getaway, 
cabin style. Ifyou are nota fisher or 
alover, but enjoysome solitary time 
amongst nature, try out Patapsco 
Valley State Park. Both parks are 
located 30 minutes away in south- 
west Baltimore and are known for 

their beautiful tree-lined trails. 

Ifyou like to run trails, but don’t 
have a car, there are some excellent 
ones even closer to campus. Both 
Wyman Park and Druid Hill Park 
are in walking distance of campus. 
Druid Hill Park also offers tons of 
fun activities. There you can find 
plenty of baseball fields and tennis 

courts. The park also houses one of 
the biggest golf courses on the east 
coast. 

For those who aren’t athletically 
inclined, there are still more op- 
tions. One activity includes the Bal- 
timore Zoo, also conveniently lo- 

cated in Druid Park. While your 
friends are playing sports, you 
might go fora stroll around the zoo. 
The Baltimore Zoo contains about 


2250 animals and is the third oldest 
zoological park in the nation. 

If spending an afternoon with 
hairy animals isn’t your cup of tea, 
a stroll in Mount Washington Vil- 
lage may suit your needs instead. 
The village contains lots of little 
shops and you can take your pick 
from _hair- 
dressers, small 


jewelry shops, 5 
cute cafes, A\|So, if you are 
bike shops, 


make-your- 
own pottery 
places and 
wine shops. 

If you want 
to make some 
purchases, but 
want them to 
be unique, for 
you there are 
two great 
places. One is 
the Antique 
Row Shops, 
also known as 
The Avenue of 


buff in those 


interested in looking 


sleeveless spring 
shirts, there is an 
excellent kayaking 
source located around 
the Chesapeake Bay. 
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FEATURES 


Beyond the beach: there’s plenty _ Fraud makes travel a nightmare 
to do locally outdoors this spring 


vate, romantic fun. 

If you tend to think old man- 
sions are haunted, there is also an- 
other great source for flowers. One 
is Sherwood Gardens in Guilford. It 
is a beautiful, big garden known for 
its tulips in the spring and isa great 
place to picnic. 

If you like eat- 
ing outdoors, but 
do not like bugs 
crawling in your 
salad, try some of 
Baltimore’s best 
outdoor restau- 
rants. Sit outdoors 
at Gertrude’s, 
conveniently lo- 
cated behind the 
Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, and 
taste celebrity chef 
John Shields’ ulti- 


mate dinner plat- | 
ters or Sunday | E 


brunches. 

If you already 
have been to the 
BMA, try the Joy 





the Arts, con- 

veniently located on North Howard 
Street near the Inner Harbor. The 
other is The Evergreen House lo- 
cated across from Loyola Univer- 
sity. 

The house is an old mansion con- 
taining over 25 acres of land. The 
property several small gardens and 
promises a great place for some pri- 
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America Café, lo- 
cated atop The American Visionary 
Museum. The café promises good 
food, a breathtaking view and a new 
museum underneath to explore. 

Once you have tried all the above 
options, you may bealittle tired. And 


what a better way to relax than revis- | 


iting that virtual beach and sprawling 
out for a little nap? 
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Relax and take in the sites at the Baltimore Zoo on a nice spring day. 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


You're hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we've been checking out in the AC. So 
why Oy you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: Horaoplsns@zlunewsletter, com 


_ the sun rise. But be aware boys that 


| you can out do that date by heating 


things up in Maui, her ultimate sum- 
mer spot. 

This buff goddess claims she could 
function on a desert island with only 


| frozen yogurt. You can be sure to 


take that yogurt and watch her heart 
melt, as you serenade her with “I 


Wanna Hold Your Hand.” diese 
When she likes someone, Adena 
tells them. No beating around the 


bush for this Los Angeles r native. 


for the men on campus, 


who says ping pong is “the quickest 
way into his pants.” 

Rob is willing to offer hot Ger- | 
man loving to anyone who will ac- 
company him ona secluded adven- 
ture in the greater Baltimore area. 


_ And for ladies who like to get down 
and dirty bar style, Rob is ready to 


take you to a cheap restaurant with 


- astocked bar. 


After several viewings of 
Zoolander, Rob has perfected his 
new look “Shock”. It developed af- 
ter an unfortunate incident one 


- night near Royal Farms. He passed 
out behind ie convenience store 


: peyab ie toekayiking, Ladies 
rl hen you heck out Rob 
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BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


You've won a free trip to sunny 
Cancun this July. Allit will cost you is 
your time and sanity. 

While many consumers are over- 
joyed to hear about fabulous travel 
deals and free vacations, travelers of- 
ten neglect to read the fine print, re- 
search travel companies and confirm 
reservations before packing their bags 
and heading to the airport. 

Such consumers often find them- 
selves victimized by travel fraud, 
which ranked eighth among market- 
ing scams in frequency last year, ac- 
cording to the National Consumers 
League (NCL). 

Types of travel fraud can range 
from offers of supposedly free trips 
that never materialize to hidden costs 
and gross contract misrepresenta- 
tions. Free trips often end up being 
fronts for lengthy timeshare presen- 
tations, and accommodations are 
much less than promised. 

Many travels scams have targeted 
college students who are looking for 
spring break or summer vacations. 
Unfortunately, the issue of fraud by 
student travel groups is relatively 
undocumented. 

“T suspect that we may not get as 
many complaints as there are prob- 
lems out there because a lot of 
people wouldn’t know: where to 
complain to,” explains Susan Grant, 
Director of Anti-Fraud Programs 
for the NCL. 

According to Collot Guerard, an 
attorney for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC), most problems arise 
because of how advertisements are 
worded. “Mostly it’s misrepresen- 
tations,” she said. “It’s an exaggera- 
tion of what you’re going to get.” 
Unfortunately for many travelers 
who find their vacations to be less 
than they expected, travel compa- 
nies can only be held liable for travel 
fraud if the misrepresentation is in- 
tentional. 





PAID ADVERTISEMENT 
APARTMENT FOR RENT 
Charles Village 


Small one bedroom 
available in April 


Please call 410-235-2100 
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Maybe you've gota seat on that airplane, but if you're a victim of a travel fraud scam, you could be out of luck. 


There are a number of avenues 
that consumers can pursue in order 
to minimize travel fraud risk. The FTC 
and the American Society of Travel 
Agents (ASTA) recommend that trav- 
elers dealing with any company re- 
view their contract carefully and read 
the fine print. Anyone dealing with e- 
mails, postcards or other mailings 
about winning a free vacation should 
also be skeptical. In addition, con- 
sumers should make sure they re- 
ceive complete details in writing about 
price and penalties in the event that 
they have to make changes to their 
vacation plans. 

The next step is to research what- 
ever travel company you re planning 
on using. This can be done by check- 
ing to see whether the company is a 
member ofa good-standing business 
organization, suchas the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau (BBB) in the state where 
the company is located. According to 
Guerard, the BBB is also an excellent 
resource for researching past com- 
plaints against companies, 

When paying for travel, do not 
give out your credit card number 
unless you are aware that the com- 
pany you are dealing with has a 
sound business record. Paying with 
a credit card, according to Grant, is 
optimal over using cash or checks 
because it gives the consumer more 
rights when it comes to recovery. 
While most credit card companies 
have a 60-day time limit for resolv- 
ing a dispute once a payment has 
been made, they often extend such 
limits when dealing with travel 
fraud. 

“Tthinkit’s more thanjust money,” 
says Grant. “When people are on va- 
cation, they have a big emotional in- 


vestment in it. It’s something they’re 
looking forward to, and it’s not just 
them — they’re planning something 
with friends and family — when you 
discover that you don’t have a plane 
ticket or there’s no hotel reserved for 
you, notonlyare you inconvenienced 
or out whatever money youadvanced, 
you're really devastated because it’s 
something you were looking for isn’t 
going to happen.” 

Customers are also well advised to 
know their rights. According to De- 
partment of Transportation (DOT) 
rules, travelers are able to cancel a 
charter package without penalty ifthe 
travel company makes.a major 
change. This could include a change 
or departure/return date or city, a 
hotel substitution, or a price increase 
of more than 10 percent. 

Yet despite these limitations, travel 
companies are afforded some flex 
room. For chartered flights, which 
many companies use for transporta- 
tion, the DOT allows companies to 
delay flights for up to 48 hours if 
mechanical difficulties occur. To make 
matters worse, this doesn’t force the 
companies to even partially compen- 
sate travelers for theirlostvacation time. 

When taking a charter flight, the 
FTC also recommends that consum- 
ers call the DOT Public Charter Li- 
censing Division to make sure that 
the charter operatorhas correctly filed 
to operate charter flights to and from 
your destination. 

“Don’t feel like you have to pur- 
chase immediately because ofa high- 


_ pressure sales pitch,” says Guerard. 


“You have to be really skeptical 
about any travel that’s promoted as 
free or incredibly cheap,” says Grant.. 
“There’s always some sort of catch.” 





voted best Indian restaurant . 


2101 Charles St. 


students from campus 








INDIA TANDOR c 


by City Paper & Baltimore Sun 


free pickup and dropoff of » PG 
Lunch pains $495: 7 nee loee 
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Help Us Choose a New Look 
...AND YOU COULD WIN AN MP3 PLAYER!!! 
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“One participant chosen at random will win a RIO KARMA MP3 PLAYER!* 


Fill out our survey at www.library.jhu.edu 
between noon on April 2 — noon on April 9, 2004 
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BY JULIE TREMAINE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


In the first scenes of The Curve, 
the camera moves in a panoramic 
shot from Mudd Hall, past 
Macaulay, up the stairs and through 
the breezeway between Remsenand 
Mergenthaler, and on to the upper 
quad for a long distance view of 
Shriver. 

The movie supposedly takes 
place at Harvard, and the credits 
acknowledge only Towson Univer- 
sity. But to anyone who knows 
Johns Hopkins, 
it’s evident that 
the 1998 movie, 
Starring Matt 


BCE Se a eee eee 
The movie featured 


John Waters, Baltimore’s king of 
inventive cinema, filmed A Dirty 
Shame here in the fall. The movie 
features Tracey Ullman, Chris Isaac 
and Johnny Knoxville, according to 
Jack Gerbes, director of the Mary- 
land Film Office. With locally based 
movies such as Hairspray, Pecker 
and Cecil B. Demented to his credit, 
Waters is Baltimore’s most recog- 
nizable Hollywood icon. 

The writer/director is undoubt- 
edly a hometown hero for his big 
screen portrayal of the city. Film 
projects in Baltimore, though, have 
grown far beyond 
the scope of John 
Waters and Barry 
Levinson, Charm 


Lillard of Scream City’s other cin- 
perbre eES over 500 local extras, ematic son. Like 
eri Russell, was ; Waters, Levinson 
filmed in large 225 of which were grew up in Balti- 
part on the ea: ; more and bases 
Homewood actual firefighters. City many ofhismov- 
campus. ies, such as Diner 
_ The Curve mayor Martin O'Malley and Liberty 
part: greets Heights, here. 
any brik macle an appearance _,,uectyh 
Rock’s 2003 screen favorite in 


movie Head of 
State features a 
scene with the 
comedian him- 
self delivering a 
speech on the 


in the film, playing, 
unsurprisingly, the 
mayor of Baltimore. 


its own right. 
Beauty Shop, writ- 
ten and directed 
by Tim Story of 
Barbershop and 





steps of Shriver 

Hall. But most people don’t realize 
that these scenes are not isolated 
events. 

Hollywood has come to Balti- 
more in a big way; more than any of 
its residents might realize. More 
and more studios are choosing sites 
in Maryland — and in the city spe- 
cifically — for filming large pro- 
ductions, and they are bringing 
huge stars along with them. 
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Barbershop II 
fame, was also 
filmedherein the fall. Production head- 
quarters for Beauty Shop was in 
Hampden. 

This past summer, John Travolta 
(Grease), Joaquin Phoenix (Gladi- 
ator) and Robert Patrick (Termina- 
tor 2) were in town filming Ladder 
49, an action drama about 
firefighters in Baltimore. The movie 
featured over 500 local extras, 225 
of which were actual firefighters. 
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Baltimore: the unsung Hollywood of the East Coast 


Our little Charm City is increasingly becoming a movie hot spot. Find out what famous names have made it big in your backyard 





City mayor Martin O’ Malley made 
an appearance in the film, playing, 
unsurprisingly, the mayor of Balti- 
more. His performance earned him 





John Waters may have put Baltimore on the Hollywood map, but they were filming flicks here back in 1898. 
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membership in the Screen Actors 
Guild (SAG). There are over 1,400 
other members of SAG in Maryland. 

“For Ladder 49,” Gerbes ex- 
plained, “we were able to find the 
locations and convince the direc- 
tor” that he would be able to realize 
his vision in Baltimore. The 2003 
movies Head of State and Gods and 
Generals, starring Jeff Daniels from 
Dumb and Dumber, based their pro- 
ductions ‘in the city. 

The popular HBO series The Wire 
is also filmed in Baltimore, as were 
all nine seasons of the CBS hit Ho- 
micide: Life on the Streets. The state 
estimates that filming — including 
movies, television shows and com- 
mercials — brought $64.5 million 
to the state economy in 2002 alone. 
The Baltimore Marriott Waterfront 
Hotel made almost $2 million from 
filmmakers that same year. So many 
production companies are inter- 
ested in Baltimore as a filming loca- 
tion that the state made an estimated 
$100 million in 2003 from local film- 
ing. 

These movies are not small indie 
projects, either. Scenes from Red 
Dragon, the 2002 prequel to The Silence 
of the Lambs, were filmed at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art (BMA) and The 
Baltimore Sun building. The movie, 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MOVIEWEB.COM/MOVIE/HEADOFSTATE 
Parts of Chris Rock and Bernie Mac’s movie Head of State were filmed in Baltimore, with some scenes featuring Hopkins’ Homewood campus. 


which starred Anthony Hopkins, Ed- 
ward Norton and Ralph Fiennes, en- 
listed both preservationists atthe BMA 
and art history students from Hopkins 
for help on the set. 

Ben Affleck and Morgan Free- 
man were here that same year shoot- 
ing The Sum of All Fears in Balti- 
more and around the state. The 
director of Ladder 49, Jay Russell, 
also filmed parts of his 2002 movie 
Tuck Everlasting in Harford 
County. The movie made use of the 
same run down house that was used 
in Beloved, starring Oprah Winfrey. 

As aresponse in part to the boom- 
ing movie industry in the state, two 
large-scale film festivals have sprung 
up in Maryland in recent years. Each 
October, Baltimore hosts 
MicroCineFest, a premier under- 
ground film festival. Founded in 1997, 
the festival exclusively shows “ambi- 
tious, creative, daring, do-it-yourself, 
low-budget, offbeat, original, 
psychotronic, sub-stream, under- 
ground films and videos fromall over 
the world,” according to 
microcinefest.org. The entire span 
of films is shown at The G-Spot in 
Hampden. All of the movies at 
MicroCineFest have an inventive, 
unusual quality about them. You 
won’t see any reality-based dramas 


to be shown at an ordinary movie 
theatre here. 

For larger, more mainstream 
movies, the Maryland Film Festival 
isan ideal venue. The festival, which 
is in its fifth year, takes place every 
May and, of course, usually devotes 
a large amount of time to the 
filmography of John Waters. Both 
of these festivals not only highlight 
smaller films, they also place a spot- 
light on the city, which in turn at- 
tracts other moviemakers. 

In order to bring more produc- 
tions to the area, says Jack Gerbes, 
the Maryland Film Office actively 
pursues directors. “There isa lot of 
competition for film dollars from 
different states, different coun- 
tries,” he said. “We have to be pro- 
active, go after projects... It’s nice 
when a film is made in Maryland 
and it has box office success,” 
Gerbes explained. 

The film office doesn’t look spe- 
cifically for big-budget films. “Big or 
small, they all add up. We can’t pick 
and choose,” said Gerbes. The Mary- 
land Film Office also acts as a liaison 
between the production and the city, 
finding local crews and equipment 
suppliers. The state also offers a 5 
percent tax break to production 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B8 





Novelist Lennon reads in Writing Seminars lecture series 


Author of Mailman gives unconventional reading, complete with kids’ songs in an entertaining evening event held in Gilman Hall 


BY ROY BLUMENFELD ~ 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


J. Robert Lennon’s idea for his 
new novel came from an impulsive 
desire, as he calls it, to always be 
doing something at every moment, 
“or else I get very sad.” Recently, 
Lennon became a father, and each 
day as his son napped, he would use 
the quiet time to do a little writing. 

Short, half-hour periods of quiet 
didn’t exactly lend themselves to 
writing the 
great twenty- 


larious collec- 
tion of a hundred such anecdotes, 
“Pieces for the Left Hand.” As Lennon 
recalls, his editors expressed concern 
over thesales pitch for the book, fearing 
the idea wouldn’t quite catch on with 
readers, and were brainstorming inter- 
esting ideas to market the work. 
Incame Lennon’s musical alter ego, 
“Inverse Room,” with an amusing, 
rather unorthodox solution to say the 


least. Lennon decided to release an ac-_ 


Pear 


$e ior” y + 


companying CD, with a hundred short 
songs, each between five and ninety 
seconds. The book/CD compilation is 
in the process of being published in 
England, while publishers in America 
have yet to jump on board. Well, they'd 
better start. 

Last Tuesday, Lennon read bits and 
pieces of his work to a highly enter- 
tained crowd consisting mostly of writ- 
ing seminars fiction graduate students. 
In the spirit of the Hopkins workshop, 
Lennon decided to read only works in 
progress. which in- 
cluded a few short 


first t ; ; shorts and the first 
epic, so Hisprevious books, chapter from the 
Lennon setout : J novelhe’s currently 
to write a series particularly Mailman working on, with a 
of short-short ; few tracks from his 
stories,onefor and The Funnies have CD inbetween. 
each nap. The atone 
What - j j topics ranged from 
~ sulted is the hi received rave reviews. _ a friend’s father 


who once had his 
fingers cut off by his own saw, to a 
meteorite that once fell into a family’s 
back yard — a series of lighthearted 
vignettes told with hilarious deadpan 
by the author. The songs he played 
represented his forays into the wide 
range of musical genres, with experi- 
mentations in hard metal, jazz, coun- 
try and even children’s music. 
His children’s material was much 
closer to something by They Might Be 


Giants than Elmo’s Playtime. In fact, 
Lennonlisted TMBGas one ofhis main 
inspirations. The band has released 
both a collection of humorous short 
ditties, and recently, a children’s al- 
bum entitled “No!” featuring such 
tracks as “I Am Not A Grocery Bag” 
and “I Am A Grocery Bag.” 

Lennon and his drum machine 


‘had the audience rolling with laugh- 


ter with the songs “Take Off Your 
Shirt, Take Off Your Pants, Cover 
Yourself With Ants” and the politi- 
cal Barney spoof “I Hate Bush, But I 
Love You.” 

Lennon’s friend has written a script 
based on theshortstories, and will start 
filming this summer. He invited any- 
one around upstate New York who is 
interested in working for free to stop 
by. The true gem of the night was the 
selection from Lennon’s new novel. 
His previous books, particularly Mail- 
man and The Funnies have received 
rave reviews. 

Mailman, his latest novel, about a 
troubled mailman withan unfortunate 
habit of reading other people’s mail, 
has been described as brilliant and dif- 
ficult. Lennon’s humor is channeled in 
a very different way in his novels than 
in his shortwork—the material has the 
same sort of comicenergy, butone that 
cutsmuch deeper, andeffectively trans- 
lates into strong narrative and very 
stimulating reading. 


= 
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The man who must always be busy has some must-read books that feature a 
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Taking Lives willm 


BY D. BERNIE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Angelina Jolie is perfect for the 
lead role in Taking Lives. Not only 
is she a brilliant actress, but her 
beauty is instrumental in duping au- 
diences into theaters to see her lat- 
est flop. Although Taking Lives is 
entertaining, audiences deserve bet- 
ter. 

The concept is simple and 
clichéd; FBI Special Agent Scott 
(Jolie) helps police catch the latest 
serial killer on the loose. Unfortu- 
nately, movies like The Silence of 
the Lambs, Seven and even Kiss the 
Girls are all much better films with 
the same general premise. 

Taking Lives rehashes most of 
the same scenes, like creepy crimi- 
nal acts and bodies that jump out at 
the audience, but without much in 
the way of pizzazz or intelligent in- 
novation. 

Most of the crime scenes don’t 
even yield any useful information, 
which undermines the story and 
confuses the audience. For most of 
the film, it seems like the story is 



















Hard times in the city, in a hard 
town by the sea. Ain’t nowhere to run 
to, there ain’t nothin’ here for free. 


train — drunk lyin’ on the sidewalk, 
sleepin’ in the rain. And they hide 
their faces, and they hide their eyes, 
“cause the city’s dyin’ and they don’t 
know why. Oh, Baltimore. Man, it’s 
hard just to live. Oh, Baltimore — 
man, it’s hard just to live, just to live. 
_ Oh come on, Nina. It’s not that 
‘bad. There’s tons of stuff to do. If 
poetry’s your thing, the Notre 
Maison Poetic Sit will be having an- 
other reading tonight at 18 West25th 
Street. Last week we reviewed the 
Sit with Native Son, a local spoken 
word artist. This week it’s Cash- 

ill be there with a 
k. For more info, 


ecken 
n Malkmus madea pretty 


Hooker on the corner, waitin’ for a 





ake yo 


u want to take 
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COURTESY OF WARNER BROS. PICTURES 


Angelina Jolie may be beautiful to look at, but you're better off finding naked pictures of her on the internet. 


about to reveal something worth- 
while, but then it doesn’t. The plot 


OUT AND ABOUT 


lucrative career move when he 
ditched Pavement a few years ago 
for a few solo records with his new 
band the Jicks. But what happened 
to the other guys in Pavement, you 
might ask? You can find them to- 
morrow night at the Ottobar, play- 
ing under the name Preston Schools 
_ of Industry. Opening up for them 
will be Baltimore favorites Slow Jets. 

On Saturday night, another local 
rock darling, the Oranges Band, 
opens up for John Vanderslice, who, 
even though his name sounds made 
up, is poised to take over the indie 
rock world (see our review in New 
Vibrations, Feb. 6). 

And to round outa strong week at 
the Ottobar, jangly New Zealand 
popsters The Sleepy Jackson will 
perform there on Monday with On 
the Speakers and Robbers on High 
Street. TSJ’s new album Lovers is a 

















INTERNATIONAL STUDIES PROGR 
offers courses in International Ec 
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is predictable, and the murderer is 


obvious to most. 


few parts Beatles, a few parts Flam- 
ing Lips, and a lot of fun. 

Also this week, Everyman The- 
atre opens up with Slow Dance on 
the Killing ground, a fiercely per- 
sonal play that takes place in a dusty 
old corner store. Meanwhile in Mt. 
Vernon, the Theatre Project is fin- 
ishing up its run of the comedy The 
Modified Monogamy Project and 
CenterStage is still running Steven 
Sondheim’s gory comedic musical 
Sweeney Todd: The Demon Barber 
of Fleet Street. All three are worth 
checking out. 

ladmit, there is potential for run- 
ning into hookers, drunks and the 
hard life on the way to seeing any of 
these events. After all, this is Balti- 
more (Ohhh, Baltimore.) But if col- 
lege has taught me anything, it’s that 
Nina Simone is usually wrong. So 
don’tbe scared. Go havea good time. 





Yet Angelina Jolie isn’t bad to 
look at and delivers a very good 
performance,as does Ethan Hawke. 
They are very convincing together, 
in spite of a simplistic screenplay. 
Perhaps the most impressive se- 
quence in the film is a love scene 
involving the two. 

Unfortunately, that is the best 
Taking Lives has to offer. Kiefer 
Sutherland has little more than what 
I would consider a cameo. He is 
only in about a total of 10 minutes 
of the entire film, and has about 
eight lines. 

In truth, he shouldn’t be listed as 
a main actor, but he is. Hugo 
Leclaire (Tcheky Karyo) heads the 
investigation into the murders, but 
his role is generally superficial and 
unneeded. 

The direction is nothing special, 
it’s just okay. Caruso is more of a 
television-oriented director, most 


If you want to see a 
good serial killer 
movie that most 
haven't seen, watch /n 
the Cut. If you desire a 
good film directed by 
Caruso, watch The 
Salton Sea. And if you 
like Angelina Jolie, 
look at a photograph. 





notable for his work in the contro- 
versial series, The Shield. However, 
Caruso has proven himself compe- 
tent in film before, with The Salton 
Sea. Itis a much better movie, and I 
recommend it. 

Taking Lives had great potential, 
especially since the book the film is 
based on is quite a good one. How- 
ever, this is yet another example of 
a novel not translating well to the 
big screen. 

Caruso has minimal cinematic 
prowess, anditis disappointing how 
many great opportunities for sym- 
bolism were wasted. Often times, 
the mise en scene, or the way a scene 
is framed or shot, was grossly mis- 
leading, to the point of seriously 
distracting the viewer from plot el- 
ements.. 

The serial killer, Martin Asher, is 
also underdeveloped, which prevents 
the viewer from being able to identify 

‘with him. Caruso might as well have 
just called him “the bad guy,” and 
people would know just as much 
about him. 

Plain and simple, Taking Lives is 
bad. Unless you are starved to see 
Angelina Jolie starring as a sex sym- 
bol yet again, I suggest you stay home 
and wait to rent this one. 

The most disappointing thing 
about this film is the overall trend 
in film that this represents. More 


with no real substance. The only 
practical way to combat this is by 
boycotting such films at the box of- 
fice. 

Taking Lives combines brilliant 
acting with an atrocious screenplay, 
resulting in a flop with lots of hype. 
I give Taking Lives a 65 out of a 
possible 100. ' 

If you want to see a good serial 
killer movie that most haven’t seen, 


watch In the Cut. If you desire a | 
- good film directed by Caruso, watch 


- The Salton Sea. And if you like 


Angelina Jolie, look at a photo- | 
| graph, because she just doesn’t pick | fiddles, 
| and lazily plucked double-banjo ac- 


- good roles. 
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and more, studios are releasing films — 


New Vibrations 


The Vines — 
Winning Days 
Capitol 

March 23, 2004 


Two years ago The Vines were 
the second coming of Nirvana. Al- 
most consecutively, rock and roll 
seemed headed in three separate 
directions, spearheaded by three 
“The’s,” The Strokes, The White 
Stripes and The Vines. Craig 
Nicholls, lead singer and guitarist, 
seemed primed to become a force 
in music, showcasing that mixture 
of talent, youth, anger and energy. 

The Australian band’s single 
“Get Free” was ubiquitous and 
Highly Evolved seemed to remem- 
ber many of the lessons grunge had 
to offer that bands in the nineties 
were so quick to forget. Rather than 
imitating or duplicating the Seattle 
sound like say, Silverchair, The Vines 
were able to manipulate post-grunge 
beats and transform them into quick, 
charged hits like “Highly Evolved,” 
guitar driven ballads like “Autumn 
Shade” and pop influenced, psyche- 
delic endeavors like “Sunshinin’.” 

Sorry if I sound a bit reminis- 
cent, but Winning Days leaves little 
to brag about. A band that seemed 
able, ready even to bea torchbearer 
would rather shy away from the task; 
an artist who seemed ready to be a 
rock hero, would rather play high 
school dropout this time around. The 
songs on Winning Days just seem le- 
thargic, simple, boring even, some- 
thing Highly Evolved overhyped as it 








may have been, never was. 

Nicholls has his moments. 
“Ride,” the first single, is great 
opener, if not falsely inspiring. 
“Winning Days” is a pastoral jour- 
ney, contrasting the laconic hooks 
The Vines might be best known for. 
“Sun Child” travels some of the 
same psychedelic ground the band 
is known to tread, and sounds the 
most like Highly Evolved Redux 
you'll find on the album. But these 
songs all have something in com- 
mon: they were written and demoed 
as early as 1999, three years before 
the bands’ first release. 

Winning Days just seems like a 
lazy effort by a band that can aspire 
to so much better. There are flashes 
of greatness there, The Vines are 
nothing if not talented, but the zéal- 
ous, machine gun screams on “TV 
Pro” and a seven second guitar solo 
on “Winning Days” seem 
outmatched by Nicholls desire to stay 
in the “Autumn Shade.” So much so, 
there’sa track on Winning Dayscalled 
“Autumn Shadell.” Neither thatsong 
or this album is much of a sequel. 

—Maany Peyvan 





DM & Jemini — 
Ghetto Pop Life 
Lex 

Sept. 9, 2003 


If you heard the ever-popular un- 
derground hit The Grey Album then 
you are already familiar with 
Dangermouse’s style of manic 


| electro-hip-hop production. Akin to 
| such heroes as Prefuse 73 and RJD2, 


Mouse blends traditional hip-hop 
sampling with crazy IDM production 
techniques not too far removed from 
his comrades Squarepusher and Earl 
Blaise on Warp Records (owner of 
the hip-hop imprint Lex that put out 
this album). This kid definitely likes 
to abuse his MPC (sampler/se- 
quencer). 

Fortunately for us the listening 
population, his abuse creates beauti- 
ful sound-scapes and club tracks that 
— gasp — still sound tight off the 
floor. For this offering DM teams up 
with Brooklyn-hailing MC Jemini; the 
marriage is wonderful. Jemini’s style 
falls somewhere between under- 
ground aggressor and a baller hold- 
ing it down in the top 40, ironically 
similar to Jay Z. 

Ghetto Pop Life is a great hip hop 
album. Every track is well produced 
and worthy of being pressed on plas- 
tic and wax. It’s hard to pick the best 
tracks, but my favorites are “Medi- 
eval (ft. The Pharcyde),” “The Only 
One” and “Yoo-Hoo.” Starting from 
the bottom, “Yoo-Hoo” is an anti- 





hater song reminiscent of many fine 
Outkast tracks; however it never 
crosses the line into imitation. “The 
Only One” seems to be the clear single 
of the album (there are obvious com- 
parisons to Kanye with the produc- 
tion here too) and is just solid all 
around. Absolute number one on the 
LP is “Medieval.” The track features 
members of the hilarious and highly 
talented west coast crew, the 
Pharcyde, and the production in- 
volves a really strong bassline, a thick 
break beatanda twisted opera sample 
that Mouse uses to its full potential. 

Sales of the Grey Album may now 
be illegal, but if this new one can get 
some more play in the charts (re- 
leased in September, it’s beenignored 
up until now) Dangermouse and his 
friend Jemini will be raking it in. It’s 
not clear that the general public is 
quite ready for this type ofalbum, but 
this is what a good hip-hop album 
should sound like in the new millen- 
nium. 

“_John Lichtefeld 





Old Crow Medicine 
Show — 0.C.M.5. 
Nettwerk 

Feb. 24,2004 


The debut album from wayward 
bluegrass buskers Old Crow Medi- 
cine Show is the rebirth of irreverent, 


old-time country — orinotherwords, 


it’s a dose of the good stuff. The 11 
tracks of OCMS sound like the result 
of five bums hatching a hair-brained 
moneymaking scheme to have a 
country band, selling some home- 
made applejack to pay for a tour 
van, and‘ in the process, realizing 
that they’re pretty damn good. All 
have great voices, a refreshing taste 
for rough-edged jug band arrange- 
ments, a knack for tight, heart- 
twinging harmonies and the capac- 
ity for smart song-writing. That they 
can’t play their instruments 100 
percent in tune or with the raw 
chops of most Nashville bands is 
sort of beside the point. ; 
OCMS is produced by roots-re- 
vival tycoon and Gillian Welch col- 
laborator David Rawlings, and the 


boys do nothing but make him look 


‘ood, The opener “Tell It To Me” isa 
hokey hobo ramble that turns ridicu- 
us 


the first line: “Well I’m ridin’ 


down Sth Street, comin’ down Main/ 


Tryin’ to bum a nickel for to buy 


and fresh, and the sound 





companiments bounce along from 
there to the drawling slide guitar of 
“Poor Man” and a sneering version 
of “CC Rider.” On “Tear It Down,” 
OCMS takes their cues from the Red 
Clay Ramblers, letting out dirty fast 
fiddler licks and high-pitched hill- 
billy yodels and yells. 

If anything, Old Crow Medicine 


_ Show is a show about rejecting the 


pretension of most folk revival music 
today. There is no attempt to refine 
the roughness of old Skillet Lickers 
and Uncle Dave Macon-style fiddle 
ballads — these guys are just having 
fun at the hootenanny, playin’ the 
best they know how. The only thing — 
new about them is themselves, Pay- 
ing for the legacy of musicians like » 
the Fuzzy Mountain String Band, 
Charlie Poole and the Freight Hop- 
pers, they have hit st ude 
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Books describe life on drugs and getting clean 


Two recently published novels explore the glamour and not-so-close to reality experiences of drug addiction 


Howling At The Moon: 
The Odyssey of a Mon- 
strous Music Mogul in 
an Age of Excess 

by Walter Yetnikoff 
and David Ritz 
Broadway Books 
$24.95 





Wo Olin iiats 
A Million Little Pieces 
by James Frey 


Doubleday 
$22.95 


A © 





James Frey 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Drug addiction is a funny thing. Or 
a tiresome, annoying cliché, depend- 
ing on how you look at it. Two recent 
books, Walter Yetnikoff's autobiograpy 
Howling at the Moon, co-written by 
David Ritz, and last year’s best-selling 
novel A Million Little Pieces by James 
Frey, tackle the authors’ out-of-con- 
trol, errant, drugandbooze-filled pasts, 
both from the vantage of a cleaned-up 
oranin-the-process-of-cleaning-up re- 
former. In the case of Yetnikoff, it’s 
hard not to want to go out and have a 
drink (and maybe an eightball) with 
the maniacal record exec himself—I 
mean, the only reason he quit was be- 
cause his liver was giving out—after 








reading the book. But as for Frey, it’s 
hard to listen to another word of his 
after about ten pages, and in the end, all 
you ve got on your hands is god-awful 
boring Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas. 

Walter Yetnikoff was the presi- 
dent of CBS Records in the’70s and 
"80s and handled some of the big- 
gest names of the time, including 
Michael Jackson, Billy Joel, Bruce 
Springsteen, Barbra Streisand, 
James Taylor and the Rolling 
Stones. He grew up ina poor Jewish 
family in Brooklyn, his life replete 
with all the usual Brooklyn stereo- 
types—an after-school job at the 
local hardware store, finicky par- 
ents and an encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the Dodgers. In 1961, he got 
a job as a low-level corporate law- 
yer for CBS, and from there the book 
details his rise to the top and the 
copious lines of coke, vodka tonics 
and philandering that came with it. 

Yetnikoff is a self-indulgent but 
likeable character, and his tone makes 
him sound more like a more mature, 
settled-down old man reminiscing 
about his wild days than like a repen- 
tant Saint Augustine. He revels in his 
own chuckle-headed wit in his many 
conversations with industry moguls 
and pop stars. In oné mocking ex- 
change with Arthrr Taylor, president 
of CBS, he says, “Actually Arthur, ?m 
not Jewish at all. My real name is 
Rensaleer Yeats. My father was an 
English nobleman and my mother a 
Moscow born scholar who served the 
Queen of England asa translator and 
a political advisor...” 

The book starts with Yetnikoffnar- 
rating an early-morning wet dream 
about Jackie Onassis from which he 
wakes to the jackhammers in the 
streets of New York. He gets up and 
has a few shots of vodka, harasses the 
street workers and his next-apartment 
neighbors, does a few lines, and we 
start to get the point. Before getting 
into his life story, Walter goes through 
a typical day as a record exec—cop- 
ing with the Simon Wiesenthal Cen- 
ter, upset about Public Enemy’s pub- 
lic anti-Semitism, chatting with Billy 
Joel about his personal finances, and 
putting up with Michael Jackson’s 


rant about wanting to buy Berry 


Gordy’s song publishing company. 
But all that business is over in a half 
hour, and Yetnikoff starts to concen- 
trate on more important things, like 
drinking and snorting. 

The brisk, unself-conscious nar- 
rative is captivating and convincing, 
but it gives an impression of a world 
that is hard to accept as real. Is that 
really all a record executive does: get 
drunk and high, schmooze with ce- 
lebrities and bang his mistresses? A 
point that Yetnikoffand his co-writer 
stress is just how well CBS records did 
under Walter’s auspices, but it’s not 
really clear what he had to do with the 
success, Itis clear that Yetnikoffwasa 
charismatic recruiter and hadaknack 
for nurturing talent. He chased the 
Rolling Stones halfway around the 
world, trying to impress them by 
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1 & 2 bedroom condos avaitable in 
Homeland for graduate and undergraduate 









students 
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Walter Yetnikoff comes across as a charming, boisterous rake, while James Frey is just an annoying addict. 


drinking them under the table, once 
even threatening Mick Jagger with 
bodily harm, but in the end he got 
them to sign. 

Yetnikoffs is an insincere apol- 
ogy, but that’s what makes it so great. 
In the end, he lets us know that now 
he volunteers for an emergency ad- 
diction hotline and works with rehab 
patients in the Bowery, but he’s as 
hapless a joke-cracker as before. The 
only difference is that he’s off the 
drugs. Walter may be repentant, but 
heisalso uncomprimisingly proud of 
his rakish youth. Deep down, heloved 
his wild, drug-addled, unfaithful 
ways. And that’s the kind of portrait 
of a smarmy, high-rolling record ex- 
ecutive that you can really believe. 

Co-writer Ritz, who wrote Marvin 
Gaye’s hit single, “Sexual Healing,” 
as well as numerous biographies and 
autobiographies of celebrities from 


Etta James and Aretha Franklin to | 


Ray Charles, B.B. King and Smokey 
Robinson, is invaluable to making 
Howling at the Moon a success. 
Through his pen, Yetnikoffs rant 
becomes a raucous cautionary tale 
abouta boisterous, reckless man who 
is utterly likeable. 

James Frey, on the other hand, is the 


kind ofaddictI could really do without. 


His autobiographical, childishly-writ- 


ten novel of last year, A Million Little | 


Pieces, is as far as can be from the acco- 
lades of “poetic” and “honest” thatcrit- 
ics lavished upon it when it came out. 

Frey begins with startling drama— 
waking up on an airplane smeared 
with spitand vomit, missing four front 
teeth and unable to remember the 
previous two weeks. 

He ends up in Chicago, met at the 
airport gate by his parents, who take 
him to a rehabilitation clinic in Min- 
nesota, where we are subjected to a 
few hundred pages of every with- 
drawal cliché in Frey’s repertoire. 
Interspliced are his recollections of 
what brought him to where he is, 
which come back to him gradually 
and painfully, told in clipped, juve- 
nile sentences without a lot of punc- 
tuation and with very little fluidity. A 
typical passage looks like this: 

I turn off the water and I step out of 
the shower and I dry myself off. Iclimb 
into bed and I climb under the covers 
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and I close my eyes and I try to remem- 
ber. Eight days ago I was in North Caro- 
lina. Iremember picking up a bottle and 
apipeand decidingto go foradrive. Two 
days later I woke up in Washington, 
D.C. Iwas onacouchata House belong- 
ing to a Sister of a friend of mine. I was 
covered in piss and pukeand she wanted 
me to leave so I borrowed a shirt from 
her and I left. Twenty-four hours later I 
woke up in Ohio. I remember a House, 
some crack, some glue. I remember 
screaming. I remember crying. 

What Frey didn’t remember is 
probably a lot more interesting than 
what lasted. The entire book is a ploy 
to evoke some very basic emotional 
responses to drug-related behavior 
like screaming, crying, pissing, 
crapping, vomiting andlighting crack 
pipes. And it’s not anything we 
haven’t heard before in those three 
sessions on drugs in middle school 
health class. At one point, he writes, 


“T think about the ruin, devastation, 
and wreckage I have caused to myself 
and others. I think about the self- 
hatred and the self-loathing.” It’s 
enough to make an after-school spe- 
cial screenwriter blush. 

As far as the addiction-testimo- 
nial genre goes, there’s not a lot of 
work worth noting, but as a compari- 
son, the famous anonymous diaries 


Go Ask Aliceare infinitely morecom- | 


pelling than A Million Little Pieces. 
With that work, weatleasthave some- 


thing of an interesting cultural con- | 


text in which to place the author’s life 
story. Frey’s book is not only ama- 


lative attempt by a complete hack to 
capitalize on the decade ofhis life that 
he wasted on drugs. 

His cautionary tale is effective on no 
one, because in order to fall into the 
same traps as Frey, you have to be as 
arrogant and boring a moron as he is. 








Md. has 
extensive 


film past 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
houses in an attempt to bring in more 
film revenues.Even though Baltimore 
| has recently come into the spotlight 
asa location for huge Hollywood pro- 
| ductions, moviemaking is not new to 
| the area. 

The first movie filmed in Mary- 
| land was the 1898 documentary Ad- 
miral Cervera and Officers of the Span- 
ish Fleet. Since then, over 150 movies 
| and television shows havebeen filmed 
| in the state, according to the Internet 


|| Movie Database. 


Big stars have spent time in movie 
trailers in and around Baltimore 
ever since the movies have been 
around to make big stars. In 1945, 
| Gene Kelly and Frank Sinatra filmed 
| Anchors Aweigh in Annapolis. 
And more recently, Morgan 
| Freeman filmed three movies in Bal- 
| timore and around Maryland, as 
have Julia Roberts and Gene Hack- 
man. Bruce Willis, Al Pacino, Rob- 
ert Downey, Jr., and Kevin Bacon 
have each filmed two movies in Bal- 
timore. 

So next time you're walking down 
the street and see a guy that looks just 


In 1945, Gene Kelly 
and Frank Sinatra 
filmed Anchors Aweigh 
in Annapolis.And — 
more recently, Morgan 


| Freeman filmed three 


teurish and inane, but it’s a manipu- | 


movies in Baltimore... 





like Ben Stiller, Brad Pitt or Billy 





Murray, don’t feel bad about doing a 
double take. It just might be him. 


Photos show beauty in sadness 


BY AMANDA BENEDETTO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


It’s about time! Michelle Tecco’s 
photography display, “Breathing 
Underwater,” evokes emotion and 
sensitivity uncommon to any other 
photography exhibit. In the large, 
white-walled gallery of Mission Me- 
dia Spacein Mt. Vernon, Tecco’s pho- 
tographs hang, small in size, yet end- 
less in meaning. Each wall of the 
exhibit exemplifies an aspect of life 
different from the next, but these as- 
pects unite by the end of the show. 

The display begins with a wall of 
“Untitled Polaroids.” The first few 
are abstract images of undetermin- 
able subjects. The next few are more 
obvious: the corner ofaroom, ahang- 
ing piece of lingerie, a woman taking 
a photograph. The beauty of these 
images lies in their simplicity and 
Tecco’s use of light and shadows, as 
well as her use of texture, which 
reaches out to the eyes with an almost 
tactile sensation. She makes even the 
most mundane scenes come to life, 
but this life is not full of happiness. It 
isalife of darkness and serenity, which 
is brought forth through a minimal 
amount of light and a portrayal of 
loneliness in each pictured object. 

The next wall holdsa series of pho- 
tographs rich in color and in depth. 
Inthe photograph entitled, “SelfPor- 
trait with Red Bush,” an array of deep 
red flowers covers the surface, with a 
dark shadow of a woman and her 
camera. Tecco puts herself in the pic- 
ture only through a shadowy dark- 
ness that comes through among the 
flowers. As a photographer hides be- 
hind the camera in life, Tecco is hid- 
ing behind it in her work. But it is 
beautiful. A neon- green ropelieslife- 
lessly on a withered wooden dock in 
one photograph, and an unlit beach 
contains no sunbathers in another, 
perhaps to express that in beauty, 
there is sadness, and in sadness, there 
is beauty. 

On a wall by itself hangs a 
brightly colored photograph of a 
grand ballroom, ornately decorated 
and perfectly designed. But no one 
is dancing, or sitting, or socializ- 
ing. It is empty. This image con- 
trasts with that of the car wash, 
which looks used and almost loved, 
as if to say that wealth does not 
signify happiness. 

The final wall contains mostly 
black and white images, andalthough 
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COURTESY OF MISSION MEDIA 


Michelle Tecco’s black and white polaroids bring out loneliness. 


these contain children in their every- 
day lives, not one of them is smiling. 
In the photograph, “East Baltimore 
Street,” there are two young African- 
American boys standing on a basket- 
ball court. The court is covered with 
graffiti and the basketball hoop is al- 
most entirely broken. The boys stand 
with their basketball and stare blankly 
into the camera. 

Other photographs contain a bro- 
ken down house with an empty rock- 
ing chair in front, and a child in a 
bathing suit standing beside an above- 
ground pool. These gloomy images, 
with only smallinklings ofactuallight, 
evokea sense of shared misery for the 
poor children without smiles on their 
faces. But Tecco’s juxtaposition of 
young, promising individuals beside 
old, broken objects gives the impres- 
sion ofhopeand survival ina world of 
negativity and doubt. 

The children may not be smiling, 
buttheyare standing, heads heldhigh, 
Awoman swimming underwaterwith 


A 
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just a toe reaching above the surface 
reflects the idea that she is working to 
stay afloat; even ifjust by one toe. The 
show continues with colorless pho- 
tographs in which Tecco’s brilliant 
use of light and dark depict human 
beings in the real world, who, in a 
sense, attempt to breathe underwa- 
ter. 

The show unifies personal images 
and universal images by evoking simi- 
lar emotions from each, This tech- 
nique may intentionally capture the 
attention of any viewer. I exited the 
gallery with conflicting emotions— 
not about her work, but about her 
depiction oflife. It was almost a feel- 
ing of calmness, loneliness, beauty 
and sadness, all feelings that were 
exuded in large quantities from 
Tecco’s photographs. 

And as I wandered through the 
streets of Baltimore feeling all these 
different things, I realized that my 
experience at that moment was the 
purpose of her exhibit. 
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ARIEs: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 

Stop telling your significant other 
to drop his work to help you out, 
especially if that work is the News- 
Letter. NL > Nookie. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Worrying over nothing again? Time 
to take a chill pill, or smoke pot. We 
suggest you use the former, although 
we don’t know what it is. 5 
Gemini: (May 21-Jung 20) 

About four or five women will come 
your way, but none of them will be 
cute. Such is the luck of a gemini. 
Move to Cali, you'll thank us later. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Your life just gained a significant 
increase in free time. This void can 
easily be filled by spending hours in 
front of your computer. 

Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust1 22) 

Grades are not the most important 
thing at Hopkins. We all know its 
really about getting action. We rec- 
ommend you get some NL action. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
You still think that its right to be 
anti-choice. Astrology respects 
women’s rights, but there is no way 
you'll see us in D.C on April 25. 
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Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Won'titsuck when they take away RoFo? 
NL Astrologers are really going to miss 
that fried chicken at 3 a.m. But we won’t 
miss those 3 a.m. robberies. 

Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Get some cash and stop mooching free 
food off of everyone. The planets are say- 
ing to get a job at Cafe Q and have all the 
granitas your body can take. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
“Into the West” won an Oscar for best 
song. Takeaclue from this and avoid East 
Baltimore. Ourclassically trained astrolo- 
gers foresee very bad things 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Graduate a few years too late and we may 
justletyoujoin our photo staff. Inevitably 
you can’t handle BME, so just make the 
switch to public health or general studies. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
School of Medicine is the place to go if 
you want to find incompatible weirdos. 
Time to “soft” and realize that this plan 
sounds like its leading to disaster. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
Anyway, we should let you know that 
youshouldbe deathly afraid oflittle birds. 
Ever seen Tweety Bird? That thing has a 
mean streak like Nicholson. 
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World Wide Waste of Time 


y name is Matt Dia- 
mond, andas of this 
moment, I have no 
Internet. This is not 
good news. I need 
- theinternet. I’m addicted to it. That’s 
- right, addicted. ’'m going through 
withdrawal symptoms right now: fe- 
ver, chills, mood swings, terminal 
. delirium. My computer keyboard is 


-. turning into a walrus. By thetime you 


read this, I’ll already be dead. 
7 The worst part is that I can’t do 
~* anything about it. I tried fixing it 


| myself, only to find out that having 


glasses and acne doesn’t automati- 
cally make me a computer repair- 
man. I called Resnet, which has now 
officially won the 2004 Matt Diamond 
Award for Least Helpful Tech Sup- 
port on the Face of the Earth. They 
should probably change their num- 
ber from 6-HELP to something more 
accurate, like 6-PLEASE WASTE 
‘TEN MINUTES OF MY LIFE. : 
Okay, so maybe I’m exaggerating 
abit. However, my point remains the 
same: I need the internet badly. And 
- Pm not alone. Approximately 60 bil- 
~ lion Americans use the internet at 
" any given moment. That’s 54 billion _ 
than we even have on 
this planet. It’s pretty obvious that 
the internet has become a universal 
~ necessity. Butwhy? 

Let’s start by analyzing the mean- 
ing of the word “Internet.” The first 
_ part of the word, “Inter,” means “be- 
tween” or “among.” The second part, 
“net,” means “aloose fabric of woven 
or knotted string, etc., used to snare 


birds, fish, etc.” So the internet has 


~~ something to do with catching fish. 
Makes sense to me. 


' 


Now, what is the Internet good 
for? Well, it’s good for a lot of things. 
Let’s say you wanted to get some in- 
formation about horses. All you have 
to do is go to a search engine, type in 
“horses,” and bam, you find yourself 
presented with hundreds of useful 
links, such as “HORSE SEX CEN- 
TRAL” and “XXX BARNYARD 
FUN.” Man, what a time to be alive. 


MATTDIAMOND 
FRESHMEN FUNNIES 


But it doesn’t stop there. The 
Internet is also good for communi- 
cating with other people. One of the 
ways to do this is through e-mail. The 
great thing about e-mail is that not 
only do you get e-mails from your 
friends and family, but you even get 
e-mail from people that you don’t 
even know, telling you about great 
investment opportunities, sexual en- 


hancement pills, and a little boy dy- 


ing of a rare blood disease who needs 
you to forward this e-mail to 500 
people or else a meteor will smash 
into the city of Detroit and kill every 
living thing within a two-mile radius. 

Of course, there are other ways to 
communicate with people online. 
One popular method is through In- 
stant Messenger. This software allows 
people to talk with their friends in 
real-time over the internet. One im- 
portant aspect of Instant Messaging 
is the heavy reliance on shorthand 
and acronyms. A popular example of 
this is “LOL,” which stands for 


i 


“Laughing Out Loud.” Thisacronym 
is crucial to the world of online chat- 
ting, primarily because it can make 
anything sound funny. For example: 

BillK5934: My parents just died. 
LOL! 

MastaPlaya12: hahaha 

Last, but certainly not least, the 
Internet can be used to download 
music. This use of the Internet has 
comeunder fire in recent years, espe- 
cially from the RIAA, who have taken 
itupon themselves to personally hunt 
down every last music downloader 
and kill everyone they know, Keyser 
Soze-style. RIAA stands for the Re- 
cording Industry Association of 
America. Coincidentally, “RIAA” is 
also the sound a record company ex- 
ecutive makes when he finds out he 
only has enough money to buy four- 
teen yachts. 

The Internet has a come a long 
way from its humble beginnings: 
originally devised as a way for 
people to continue sharing pornog- 
raphy in the event of a nuclear di- 
saster, the World Wide Web has 
evolved into a way for people to 
share pornography ona daily basis. 
It has become a global force, pulling 
everyone and everything together 
under one great umbrella of a net- 
work. It can do almost anything: en- 
tertain us, enlighten us, inform us. 
When it comes down to it, there are 
only a few things the Internet cannot 
do: it cannot console us, and it can- 
not make us forget our troubles. 
That’s what food and alcohol are for. 


Matt Diamond was the Brown 
Power Ranger and can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 
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Crossword: ‘80s Rappers 





by Emily Nalven 











Across 


1. second postscript in aletter or 
email (abbr) 

4. old gas conglomerate 

8. piece of paper that proves 
ownership of a property 

12. organization that helps you 
find rtes 

13. Orlando ball club (plural) 
16. done, complete, finished 

17. old school rapper who is best 
known for singing “Baby Got 
Back” 

19. ale or an alehouse accordin 
to Chaucer : 
20. Amtrak runs many of this 
type of transportation vessel 

21. to cause trouble and prob- 
lems (two words) 

23. in trouble, looking fora hand- 
out, can’t support oneself 

27. keeps the tempo in music or 
lets the passenger know the fare 
ina cab 

29. thinks of again, retains the 
information 

33. famous storyteller of yore 
35. extremely dry, as in a desert 
36. got rid of, eliminated, as in 
what happens to a leader in a 
coup d’etat 

38. a dialect of Chinese that is 
spoken in the Yangtze delta 

39. awful, terrible, dreadful 

40. abbr on an email or letter 
indicating that something is be- 
ing attached 

41. 11" month of the year in the 
Jewish calendar (plural) 

42. English amount that is often 
used in cooking (abbr) 

43. “to err - human” 

44. style of for the clothing of 
many hippies 

46. a New Zealand forest tree 
47. what stage you enter after life 
50. a letter header to an Ameri- 
can woman 

52. mare, stallion, pony or mount 
54. a book in the old testament 
with at (abbr) 

55. with firma (latin word) 

57. German submarine 

61. what vegetarians wont eat 
63. these people can’t go to sleep 
and stay up all night 

67. the one St Louis or the one in 
Paris are famous landmarks; type 
of architecture 

68. mimic, copy, impersonate 
69. lead in for lalala 

70. Japanese liquor made from 
fermented rice 

71. has a lot of appeal, interest or 
arousal 4 
72. pronoun referring toa 
woman 


Down 


1. happened long ago (with in 
the) 
2. comes with another one, a two- 


WJ 


4 
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in the middle 

32. continue in a particular loca- 
tion, as in a job (two words) 
34. relating to insects in the co- 
coon or post larval stage 

37. to turn inside out or outward 
40. any ofaclass of organic com- 
pounds in which two hydrocar- 
bon groupsare linked by an oxy- 
gen atom 

42. what many roads and drive- 
ways are made out of 

45. this law enforcement group 
patrols our borders to ensure 
contraband doesn’t get inamong 
other things (abbr) 

46. leader at a synagogue 

48. try to harm, go after, start a 
fight with 

49. when teeth come in a babies 
mouth, he does this 

51. this jurisdiction is smaller 
than a state but largerthana town 
53. trickle as in water froma leaky 





some, as in shoes or eyes 

3. novel “- Plain and Tall” 

4. famous rapper from Detroit 
who is known for his lyrics as 
well as being white 

5. instrument Bill Clinton played 
at his inauguration 

6. the organization the student 
body president and other offic- 
ers at a school represent (abbr) 
7. this is used for cooking and of- 
ten frying foods 

8. give money, as in a cause 

9. tries to steer clear of, avoids 
10. slippery and electric fish, 
popular is Japanese cooking 

11. famous rapper whose been in 
the business for a while (with Dr) 
14. what corn is eaten on 

15. the base of the operation, 
where the flower grows from 
18. got ore, as in dug out from a 
special excavation site 

22. what many a necklace and 


bracelets are made out of spout 

24. black in poetic speak 56. Japanese airline company 
25. made the score of 40-40, asin (abbr) 

tennis 58. promise or swear, as ina wed- 
26. multiples of 365 days (abbr) ding vow orallegiance ceremony 
28. takes the paddle and tries to 59, unit of land 

get somewhere in a boat (two 60. old Russian ruler 

words) 61. more in Madrid 

29. extremely zealous or enthusi- 62. noted period of time 

astic 64. women in Barcelona 

30. gets rid of, removes, destroys 65. what comes out of a mine 
evidence of its existence 66. mixed oxide, such as pluto- 


31. in between, notoneither end, nium/uranium (abbr) 


SOLUTIONS TO THE LAST PUZZLE 
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Dickens’ Oliver 
opens at Lyric 


Beginning on Wednesday, 
March 24 at 8 p.m., the nation- 
ally renowned Broadway musi-. 
cal “Oliver” is coming to 
Baltimore’s Lyric Opera House. 
| This classic musical, with a fa- 
mous score written by Lionel 
Bart, is an adaptation of the 
Charles Dickens novel Oliver 
Twist, which was originally pub- 
* lishedin three volumes from Feb. 
1837 to April of 1839. 

Like the book, the musical tells 
the story ofan orphan boy, Oliver, 
who, having escaped from his 
former residence in the stern Mr. 
Bumble’s miserable orphanage for 
boys, finds himself on the streets 
of London having to fend for him- 
self. He is befriended by a band of 
pickpockets led by the cunning 
Fagin who, though jovial when 
among the boys, has a sorted and 
dangerous personal life. 

A series of profound, compli- 
cated, and often comical events 
involving the pickpockets and 
other markedly Dickens-distinc- 
tive characters in this 19th cen- 
tury society make up the plot ofa 
tale in which Oliver searches for 
| friends, for love and for a place 
in the world. 

Even those who have not seen 
the musicalare likely to have heard 
some of its famous and catchy 
songs, such as “Consider Your- 
self’ and “Food, Glorious Food.” 
However, nearly every song in the 
production is excellent, including 
the lesser known “Where is Love” 


This is not a show to be missed. 

Performances will be held 
from March 24-26 at 8 p.m., and 
March 27-28 at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
To order tickets, call the Box 
Office at (410)-685-5086. For 
more information about the pro- 
duction, visit the Lyric Opera 
House’s website at http:// 
_ www.lyricoperahouse.com. 















Lectures 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28 


2 p.m. Spend an Afternoon of Po- 
etry with Arthur Vogelsang who 
will be reading works from his fourth 
collection, Left Wing of a Bird. This 
will be held at the Central Library’s 
Poe Room. Please call (410) 396- 
5430 for details. 


MONDAY, MARCH 29 


9:30 p.m. The Jewish Women Build- 
ing Community is holding a sym- 
posium featuring author Gail 
Sheehy, author of Passages, a book 
identifying different stages of 
women’s lives, at the Maryland In- 
stitute College of Art’s Brown Cen- 
ter. Please call (410) 732-6400 for 
details. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 30 


7 p.m. The Maryland Juvenile Jus- 
tice Coalition welcomes guest 
speaker The Honorable Martin 
Welch, chief judge for the juvenile 
court, at the Caroline Centennial 
Methodist Church, 1029 East Monu- 
ment Street. Please call (410) 547- 
9200 x3002 for details. 


7:30 p.m. Hear Dr. Edward Cornwell 
conclude this year’s Voyage & Dis- 
covery Lecture Series in 
Mergenthaler 111. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


12-1 p.m. Hear Unconscious Crime: 
Mental Absence and Criminal Re- 
sponsibility, in Victorian London, 
alecture that will examine the rise of 
the insanity plea and discrepancies 
between law and medicine. This will 


be held at Shriver Hall. Please call 


(443) 287-9900 for details. 











and “As Long as He Needs Me.” . 





- day night. Come check out the ex- 
thie ‘ e 30 percent dis-_ 
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VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Seniors Rebecca Pyne and Annelise Pruitt form part of the cast of this weekend's production of “Talking With.” 


Writing Semsmajorstake’TalkingWith’tostage 


What happens when an intrepid 
writing professor puts together ahand- 
picked cast of Hopkins’ finest female 
undergraduates, assembles them 
onstage, and tells them to act? Find 
out all this weekend when the play, 
Talking With makes its Hopkins de- 
but on the stage of the Merrick Barn. 
Sponsored by the Writing Seminars 
Department, the production of the 
1980 Jane Martin play — a collection 
of nine monologues delivered by nine 
memorable characters, from a rodeo 
cowgirl to a Midwestern baton twirler 
— will run for three nights only. ~ 

Theacting troupe, made up ofama- 
teur actresses and led by professor 
Marc Lapadula and Student Producer 
Karina Schumacher-Villasante calls 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


12 p.m. Hear the Brown Bag Lecture 
Series, featuring Gary Vikan, Museum 
Director, on “Artful Deception— The 
Craft of the Forger,” at The Walters 
Art Museum. Please call (410) 547- 
9000 for details. 


6:30 p.m. Check out The Vanguard 
of African American Poetry, where 
the Pratt Library will celebrate the life 
and work of four distinguished Afri- 
can American poets: Alvin Aubert, 
Mari Evans, NaomiLong Madgett and 
Lorenzo Thomas. This will be held in 
the Central Library Wheeler Audito- 
rium. Please call (410) 396-5430 for 
details. 





Visual Art Events 





The Baltimore Museum of Artis cur- 


rently showing an exhibit on Balti- . 


more Album Quilts through May 5. 
The quilts were created between 1845 
and 1855, and contain hand-sewn 
squares that reveal a look into the 
history of Baltimore. A Grand 
‘Legacy: Five Centuries of European 
Art is a collection of 15th- through 
19th-century European master- 
pieces. 
Botticelli, Rembrandt, Durer, Rodin 
and van Dyck. Picasso: Surrealism 
and the War Years is an exhibit that 
explores Picasso’s response to the 
horrors of war. The Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art is located at 10 Art Mu- 
seum Drive. For more information 
call (410) 396-7100. 


The Walters Art Museum is show- 


ing an exhibition on Art of the An- 


cient Americas, covering works of — 


ancient American cultures, includ- 
ing Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, Az- 
tec and Inca. The Walters is located 
at 600 N.Charles St. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 547-9000. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios hosts a 
weekly College Night every Thurs- 









hibits and enjoy th 
count on beer, wine, nonalcoholic 
0 at 2936 





itself “Lonely Tower Productions” af-_ 


It includes pieces by. 


land, Please call (410) 732-6400 for — 


Gilman clock tower where, as an un- 
official student group, they have met 
to rehearse the two-act play since the 
beginning of the semester. 

The idea to produce the play was 
born when Lapadula, whoalso teaches 
at Yaleand the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, assigned participation to his 
play writing class in the fall of this 
school year and decided he liked it so 
much he wanted to see it in lights. His 
directorial breakthrough highlights 
the work ofa cast diverse in its theat- 
rical experience. Some are seasoned 
members of the Hopkins theatrical 
community while others are making 
their acting debuts. 

The monologues all feature char- 
acters whose enthusiasms, hobbies or 





= mH. 


Marcu 25 


For more information visit http:// 
angelfallstudios.com. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26 


5-10 p.m, See the’ showcasing of 
Works by graduating Master of Fine 
Arts degree students in painting, 
sculpture, photography, digital im- 
aging and more at the Maryland In- 
stitute College of Art. Please call (410 
225-2300 for details. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27 


1-5 p.m. Check out a public forum 
and reception in honor of the 18th 
Annual Critics’ Residency Pro- 
gram, an exhibition of work by art- 
ists and writers, and take part in an 
active dialogue with participants. 
about issues relevant to contempo- 
rary art. This will be at the Maryland 
Art Place. Please call (410) 962-8565 
for details. ' 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28 


- 1-4p.m, Attend the exhibition open- 


ing Weaving Women’s Words: Bal- 
timore Stories, based on the oral his- 
tories of 30 Baltimore Jewish women 
whose lives spanned the 20th cen- 
tury, at the Jewish Museum of Mary-_ 





housewives, daughters, mothers-to- 
be and professional workers are all 
shadowed by their undeniable eccen- 
tricities, which are hilarious at times 
but chilling at others. 

The production is sure to be a tes- 
tament to the hidden talents in all 
Hopkins students and the star-stud- 
ded cast, made up of Daisy Beatty, 
Popi Benisch, Rachel Dellon, Ali 
Fenwick, Liz Gilbert, Liz- Marave 
Annelise Pruitt, Rebecca Pyne and 
Heather Warnken, invites one andall 
to attend their weekend-long run at 
the Barn. Show times are 8 p.m. Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday March 26- 
28. Admission is $5 and $3 for stu- 
dents. Tickets are available at the 
door. Refreshments will be available. 








TO APRIL | 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


1-3:45 p.m. Artists’ Talks, MFA The- 
sis I Exhibition, will showcase works 
by graduating Master of Fine Arts 
degree students in painting, sculp- 
ture, photography, digital imaging 
and more at the Maryland Institute 
College of Art. Please call (410) 225- 
2300 for details. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


5-8 p.m. Join Free First Thursday at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art to see 
the exhibition, Toulouse-Lautrec: 
Master of the Moulin Rouge, and en- 
joy an evening of French-themed fes- 
tivities with a hands-on workshop for 
families. Please call (410) 396-7100 
for details. pe 


] 


Performing Arts Events 





FRIDAY, MARCH 26 


r{ 


7:30 p.m. ence spacrinn Ants at 
form live in concert at the Gilliam 
Concert Hall of Morgan State Uni- 
versity. Please call (443) 885-3564 for 
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"6 pam. Newman Night i free din- 
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Lacrosse festival invades the 
Inner Harbor this weekend 


Lacrosse fanshad bestprepare them- 
selves, because LAXFEST will take over 
the Inner Harbor this weekend, Friday, 
March 26 through Sunday, March 28. 
This free sports festival coversall things 
lacrosse, boasting interactive lacrosse- 
themed games, music, food, drinks, 
bands, fireworks, pep rallies, and ven- 
dor booths. The weekend is the biggest 
weekend in college lacrosse. 

If you aren’t from Maryland, then 
you may not have witnessed the cra- 
ziness that surrounds lacrosse before, 
and if you are from Maryland, then 
you are most likely crazy about la- 
crosse. Either way, check out 
LAXEEST so that you are up-to-date 
on all of your lacrosse knowledge. 

Between games played at the Bal- 
timore Raven’shome, M&T Bank Sta- 
dium, all fans and guests are invited 
to festivities at Baltimore’s crown 
jewel, the Inner Harbor, and in the 
surrounding area. + 

Friday night activities kick offfrom 
5 p.m. until 6:15 p.m. at the Inner 
Harbor Amphitheater. Ensuring that 
the teams havea good sendoff, bands, 
guest speakers and fans will gather to 
start the weekend off right. Later that 
night, at 9 p.m., fireworks will be shot 
over the Inner Harbor. 


Saturday and Sunday follow a 
similar schedule, with things to do 
before and after the games at 
RASH field and the Inner Harbor 
from 12 p.m. to 9 p.m, Multiple 
vendors, merchandise booths, 
music, food, and drinks will be 
available to anyone passing by. 

Part of the festival also includes 
night activities. On Friday and Sat- 
urday, PowerPlant will offer a spe- 
cial cover charge with a lacrosse 
ticket stub, Sunday night there will 
bea huge party on the Plaza, featur- 
ing live music by a surprise guest. 

Produced by ASG Sports, 
LAXFEST invites everyone to 
come down and check out the fes- 
tival, which is “geared toward the 
hardcore lax fan as well as the 
sports enthusiast with hopes to 
continue the growth of the sport.” 
Sponsors include the Baltimore 
Office of Promotion of the Arts, 
the PowerPlant, atcwireless, 
Starleigh Entertainment, the Bal- 
timore Bayhawks and Mountain 
Dew. For moreinformation, check 
out http://www.asgsports.com/ 
laxfest/. 


—Lauren Stewart 











7:30° p.m. Check out the Habijam 
concert to see the Mental Notes, 


Ketzev, Entertainer’s Club, 
AllNighters, JOSH, and the Buttered 
Niblets perform at the Shriver Audi- 
torium. 


7:40 p.m. The Complete Piano Mu- 
sic of Tristan Murail will be pre- 
sented by the Peabody Computer 
Music Consort in the Peabody 
Institute’s Griswold Hall. Please call 
(410) 659-8100 x2 for details. 


8 p.m. Hear the Favorites Series, con- 
ducted by Yuri Temirkanov, at the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at 
MeyerhoffSymphony Hall. Please call 
(410) 783-8000 for details. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28 


2 p.m. Hear the Preparatory Young 
People’s String Program, directed 
by Janet Melnicoff-Brown and Mel- 
issa Hullman, at the Peabody 
Institute’s Friedberg Hall. Please call 
(410) 659-8100 x2 for details. 


8 p.m. See the Ladybird’s Fourth 


Annual Dancers’ Forum in Shriver 
Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


7:30 p.m. Peter, Paul & Mary will 
serenade fans with their hit songs at 
the Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Please 
call (410) 783-8000 for details. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


8p.m. See Rachmaninoff Piano Con- 


certo No. 2; Conductor Roberto 


Abbado will lead the BSO featuring 
pianist Nelso Freire at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Please call 
(410) 783-8170 for details. 


i Religious and Spiritual 





‘Events , 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25. 



































ner and fun activity provided by the 
Catholic Community at Hopkins ev- 
ery Thursday night. The Newman 
House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information, check out 


their Web = site at http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 26 


1:15 p.m. Jumu’a Prayers are held 
weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 
terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www. jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


Sunset: Shabbat Services — Ortho- 
dox services will take place in the K, 
while Conservative and Reform ser- 
vices will take place in the Interfaith 
Center. Services will be followed by 
dinner at the Interfaith Center. For 
more information, e-mail 
jsa@jhu.edu. 


Sunset: Shabbat Chinese Dinner 
takes place in the Interfaith Center. 
There are more Kosher Chinese res- 
taurants in the world than any other 
type of Kosher restaurant. Come Fri- 
day night for Chinese Shabbat and. 
find out why. All faiths are encour- 
aged to join this interdenominational 
artery-clogging event. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27 


9:30 a.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held in the K, followed by lunch. For 
more information, e-mail 
jsa@jhu.edu. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass led by Rev. 
Tom Ryan takes place each Sunday in 
the Interfaith Center. For more in- 
formation, visit http:// 


www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m, Aarthiis held every Sunday in 
the Lower Level Sea yore pana 
ter. For more information, contact 

Hindu StudentCouncilathsc@jhu.edu. 


held weekly in the | 
at 1 p.m, on Sunday 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 





THURSDAY, 5 
bias MARCH 25 


_ 8p.m. Chris Rockwill 


perform atthe Dar Constitution Hall in Washington 
D.C. For more infor ret: 


mation, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
Clubs 


8 p.m. Edwin McCain Band with Robert Brad i 

il nedirtatae tary ce radleys Blackwater Surprise 

: Bay Toots and the Maytals will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 

. . p.m. Broken Social Scene will perform at Black Cat in Washington, 
-C. For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26 
_ Concerts 

8 p.m. Cassandra Wilson will perform at Murphy Fine Arts Center, For 
more information, visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 

8 p.m. Chris Rock will perform at the Dar Constitution Hall. For more 
information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 


Ses Love Seed Mama Jump with Fools and Horses performs atthe Funk 
Ox. 


8 p.m. Red Eye Revolution will perform at the Vault tonight. 

8 p.m. Ten Ton Nod, Halfway Broken, Koncrete K and Post Mortm will 
perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson 

9 p.m. Sparticle will perform at Fletchers Bar & Grill. 

9:30 p.m. Black Eyes will be performing at the Black Cat in Washington, 
D.C. For more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27 
Concerts 
| 7 p.m. Three 6 Mafia will perform at Towson University. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 
| 8 p.m. Bill Engvall will perform at Morris Mechanic Theatre. For more 
| information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
8 p.m. Josh Groban will perform at Dar Constitution Hall in Washington, 
| D.C. For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
8 p.m. Saffire the Uppity Blues Women will perform at Avalon Theatre in 
Easton, Md. For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 


9 p.m. Jah Works with Nicki Gonzalez Band will perform at the Funk Box. 
9 p.m. Stellastarr will perform at Fletchers Bar & Grill. 

9:30 p.m. Gogol Bordello will perform at the Black Cat in Washington, D.C. 
For more information, visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28 
Concerts 
7:30 p.m. Alabama will perform at lst Mariner Arena. For more information, 
visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 

7 p.m. Jonatha Brooke Band will perform at the Funk Box. 

7 p.m. Thursday will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 

8:30 p.m. The Sleepy Jackson will perform at the Black Cat in Washington, 
D.C. For more information, visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


MONDAY, MARCH 29 
Concerts 
8 p.m. Josh Groban will perform at the Lyric Opera House. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 


8:30 p.m. Stellastar* will perform at the Black Cat in Washington, D.C. For 
more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 30 
Clubs 
7 p.m. MTV’s Headbangers Ball featuring Damage Plan, Hatebreed & 
Drowning Pool will take place at The Nation in Washington, D.C. For more 
information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
7 p.m. Black Rebel Motorcycle Club will perform at the Recher Theatre in 
Towson. 
8 p.m. Black River Circus with Baked Fresh Daily will perform at the Funk Box. 
8 p.m. The Twilight Singers will perform at Fletchers Bar and Grill. 
8:30 p.m. Delgados will perform at the Black Cat in Washington, D.C. For 
more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 
Clubs 


7 p.m. Phantom Planet will perform at the Recher Theatre in Towson. 


SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Starsky & Hutch 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
7:45 p.m. 


Agent Cody Banks: Destination 
London 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 41 min. 

2:15 p.m., 5:30 p.m. _ 


Dawn of the Dead 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 40-min. 
1:50 p.m., 5 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
10:15 p.m. 


Hidalgo 
Rated (PG-13)- 2 hrs. 15 min. 
1:10 p.m., 4 p.m., 7 p.m., 10 p.m. 


Never Die Alone 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 22 min. 

2 p.m., 5:15 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 
10:30 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Touching The Void 
Rated (NR)- 1 hr. 46 min. 
12:15 p.m., 9:05 p.m. 


The Triplets of Belleville 
Rated (PG- 13)- 1 hr. 18 min. 
2:15 p.m., 4 p.m., 6 p.m., 8 p.m. 


The Company 
Rated (PG- 13)- 1 hr. 58 min. 


The Passion of The Christ 
Rated (R)- 2 hrs. 6 min. 

1:15 p.m:, 4:15 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 
9:55 p.m. 


Scooby-Doo 2: Monsters Un- | 
leashed 
Rated (PG)-.1 hr. 33 min. 
1p.m.,3:20p.m.,5:45p.m.,8p.m.,_ | 
10:20 p.m. | 


Secret Window 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 46 min. 
1:20 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:40 p.m. | 


Taking Lives 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 42 min. 

1:40 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. 


The Fog of War: Eleven Lessons | 
From The Life of Robert S. | 
McNamara 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 35 min. 
2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m. 


Monster 
Rated (PG- 13) 
12 p.m., 9:50 p.m: 











8 p.m. Liz Phair will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 


8 p.m. Juggling Suns with Raq will perform at the Funk Box. 


— Compiled by Sarah Rivard 


12:10 p.m., 2:30 p.m., 4:50 p.m., ‘| 
7:20 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 








WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


7 p.m. Trish Magyari will givea Mind- 
fulness-Based Stress-Reduction 
seminar at the Interfaith Center. 





Films 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27 


7 p.m. Animation Club invites you 
to see some of the greatest new and 
classic animation films to come out 
of Japan today in Shaffer 3. For more 
information, contact Oliver Oberg at 
ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~anime. 





Workshops 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26 


12 p.m. Attend the information ses- 
sion Internships 300 in the Great Hall 


in Levering Hall. This workshop will 
help explore resources to find a great 
internship. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


4 p.m. Check out the Breaking Into 
Teaching information session in 
Mattin Center Room 162 to hear a 
panel of alumni discuss what it’s like 
to bea teacher and give tips for enter- 
ing the field. 





Miscellaneous Events 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
For more information, call (410) 567- 
3845. 


7 p.m. Check out HERO’s 5th An- 
nual Spring Auction and 
Danceathonat the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. Enjoy light fare, dancing, 
silent and live auction, games and 


more; proceeds benefit those affected 
with HIV/AIDS living in Baltimore. 
Please call (410) 685-1180 for details. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg 
Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with its tele- 
scopes, weather permitting. Call (410) 
516-6525 for weather updates and 
observing conditions before you hike 
up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27 


12-9:30 p.m. Check out the Inner 
Harbor Lacrosse Festival, complete 
with live music, interactive games, 
Lacrosse skills competition and dem- 
onstrations, even autograph signings, 
at the Rash Field Baltimore’s Inner 
Harbor. Please call (410) 729-0500 
for details. 


7:30 p.m. See the Smucker’s Star on 
Ice, featuring Alexei Yagudin, Jamie 
Salé and David Pelletier of Canada, 
Elena Berezhnaya and Anton 
Sikharulidgze of Russia, Todd 


Eldredge, Jenni Menoand Todd Sand, 
Kyoko Ina and John Zimmerman, at 
the 1st Mariner Arena. Please call 
(410) 481-SEAT for details. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28 


2-4p.m. See the Greek Independence 
Day Mid-Atlantic Parade 2004, cel- 
ebrating “Spirit of America, Legacy 
of Greece, Freedom & Democracy for 
All— The Olympic Year,” with more 
than 80 units including floats, bands, 
government officials, media person- 
alities and colorful ethnic costumes, 
at Eastern Avenue in Greektown. 
Please call (410) 625-GREK. 


7:30 p.m. Check out the Iranian Cul- 
tural Society's New Years Banquet 
with a live band, a DJ, comedy, skits, 
dancing and Persian food at the Glass 
Pavillion. 


MONDAY, MARCH 29 


9 a.m. Join Kidney Walk 2004, a 
pledge walk to fight kidney disease in 
Maryland at the Inner Harbor’s Rash 
Field. Please call (410) 494-8545 for 
details. 


12-9:30 p.m. Check ‘out the Inner 
Harbor Lacrosse Festival, complete 
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with live music, interactive games, 
Lacrosse skills competition and dem- 
onstrations, even autograph signings, 
at the Rash Field Baltimore’s Inner 
Harbor. Please call (410) 729-0500 
for details. 


Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, in- 
cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event and contact in- 
formation to News.Letter@jhu.edu. 
In order to have the event make it into 
next week’s calendar, please e-mailall 
events by the Monday before publica- 
tion. 


—Compiled by Sarah Rivard and 
Anusha Gopalratnam. 





CLOBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 


» 


COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 ; 

The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 


COFFEE 

Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 

E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 

Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 

Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 © 
Sweet Retreats, 3215N.CharlesSt. 


-XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 2 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 








“8! MOVIELHEATRES. © 

ce pi pit, cS ice ae hy, Saks See area : 

AMC Towson Commons’, 435 York Road, Ste. 200, 410-825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St.,410-727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St., 410-235-4800 
"Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., 410-435-8338 
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HABITAT FORHUMANITY — 


Puotos BY Rosin SHAW 











Habitat for Humanity International 
constructs and rebuilds homes to 
provide affordable housing to indi- 
viduals who are unable to own a home 
otherwise. The Hopkins chapter of 
Habitat was established in 1995 and 
works in Sandtown, where the median 
income is $10,000 and more than 800 
homes currently sit vacant and 


boarded. 





Phil Duncan smiles as she helps Audrey DiMauro align a brick at the base of a window frame at the house the Hopkins chapter of Habitat sponsors. 
This house, on which work started last year, will be completed in April and will be the seventh home the Hopkins chapter has assisted in rebuilding. 


Joseph Lee helps fellow sophomore Eddie So load a strip of staples in preparation for installing insulation. 


- 
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